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ON FREE TRADE 


ere 


FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, NO. XXL. FOR JANUARY, 1°30. 


Arr. VIL—1. The Speech of Micusex T. Sapien, Esq. M. P. on 
the State and Prospects of the Country, delivered by him at Whitby, 
on Tuesday, September 15, 1°29, at a Public Dinner given to him 

the Merchants, Ship-owners,.and Ship-builders of that place. 
London. Seeley. pp. 35. 
® The Condition of the Empire, 


Blackwood’s Edinbargh Magazine, 
for July, 1-29. 


“The monkeys in Exeter Change used to be confined m a row of 
narrow cages, each of which had a pan i the centre of its front for the 
tenant’s food. When all the monkeys were supplied with their messes, 
it was observable that scarcely any one of thei ate out of bis own pan. 
Each thrust his arms through the bars, and robbed his right or left hand 
neighbor. Half what was so seized was spilt and lost in the convey- 
ance; and while one monkey was so unprofitably engaged in plunder- 
ing, his own pan was exposed to similar depredation. The mmgled 
knavery and absurdity was shockingly human.’* 

Take now the case which the opponents of Free Trade would put 
forward as most favorable to their canse, and see if it amounts to any 
thing but this monkey-policy in the end. Assume, for mstance, the 
case of the glove-maker. Gloves may be had, it shall be supposed, 
from a French maker, for the value of two shillings a pair. An Eng- 
lishman stands up and says, that he can make gloves of the same kind 
for three shillings, and, therefore, for the sake of encouraging British 
commerce, it is expedient to pass a law to prohibit the wtroduction of 
French gloves at two shillings, in order that those who choose to weur 
gloves, muy be obliged to take them from the Englishman at three. 
~ Never mind what quantity of flourishes the supporters of the leger- 
demain may make to cover the performance. 
ent to you, what names, sacred or profane, they invoke, to give gravi- 
ty to their proceedings. If they are poetical, think of the Rule of 
Three. If they quote Scripture, take care of your pockets. Your 


money, which 1s your life, is at stake; therefore, keep a cool head, and | 


acleareve. The army of thimble-men from Doncaster is wpon vou, 
and there is uo yeomanry at hand to elear the course. ‘Trust no man 
that looks like a eonjuror; be upon your guard also against those that 
do not. Beware of the quaek doctors, who make long speeches, they 
will “‘ravish you if they get vou into theirnet.” Say, like Mr. Sadler, 
that “all mes are liars,” and you will not be very fur from being right. 
Believe nobody, nothing—except that two and two make four. If an 
ange! oran archbishop preach any thing coutrary to this, giv e them no 
heed. If judges on the bench contradict it, tell them they sit there to 
make law and not arithmetic, You have mroney, and, therefore, every 
body is in a plot against you. There is something in your pockets, and 
you will be beset right and left, till they are cleaned out. 

When you buy a pair of French gloves, it is clear they have been 
paid for in somethiag. You bave the substantial evidence that you did 
not get them for nothing; and so has every body else. They must 
have been paid for either with goods of English produce, ot with goods 
of sume kind—gold aud silver included—which have been bought 
from abroad with goods of English produce, or with bills which are ouly 
an order for payinent, in one of the other ways, a few days hence, in- 
stead of to-day. Unless an Englishman has the art of getting any thing 
for nothing, in one or other of these ways must they infallibly have 
been paid for. Here, then, are, at all events, two shillings accounted 
for out of the three, which are as fairly expended for the benefit of 
British prodacers and manufacturers of some kind, as they would be if 
the gloves were bought from a British glove-maker at the same price. 
They are paid for to the Frenchman, it may be, in Sheffield goods. 
But if the glove-maker procures a law that gloves shall not be brought 
from France, it is plain that Sheffield goods must stop. The glove- 
maker may gain employment and trade by the alteration, but, it is 
equally plain, that the Sheffield man must lose. 

So much for the part which consists of the to shillings. Next for 
the part which consists of the other one. And this, says the glove- 
maker, ie to be a clear gain to British commerce, and it is a hornble 
wrong if itis deprived of it. Now, mark the juggle; look sharply to 
the shuffling of the balls. If the wearer of gloves is to be forced to 
expend a shilling more upon the glove-maker, he must expend a shil- 
ling less upon somebody else. It may be that he wonld not have ex- 
pended it at Sheffield, but at Birmingham; or that it would have been 
divided among fifty other places which it is impossible to assign by 
game. But still it is as clear as ever, that the shilling whieh it is pro- 

osed to make him expend nolens rolens upon the glove-maker, must 
os taken from the custom of some otber British manefacturers, some- 
how and somewhere. There is no deteption arising from the payments 
being made in money; if, imstead of shillings, they were made with 
pecks of wheat, it would be just as true that the third peck which the 
glove-maker demands a law to put into his own pot, must be taken from 
the pudding of some British manufacturer, to whom it would other- 
wise have gone. Sift this; tarn it over; see if it be true or not. Do 
not allow yourself to be tamely taken in, because the men who try to 
do it wear good clothes. Either it is trve or itis not. If it is not true. 
let somebody show where it is false. ‘Till then, take leave to account ut 
correct. 

Here, then, are the whole three shillings perfectly accounted for. 
It is shown to be a hocus-pocus, and a frand—that states that any gain 
arises to British commerce or production, in the aggregate, from the pro- 
hibition of the commeree in French gloves, or that any aggregate loss js 
induced by the permission. ‘The whole amounts only to a plan for rob- 
bing a Shefheld man, or a Birmingham, who can make what people 
will voluntarily buy, for the benefit of the glover, who cannot; for clip- 
ping the commerce of some individual who has ingenaity and skill 
enough to command a market, to add to him who is without. 

But this is not all; there is another connt im the indictment. The 
consumer, the unfortunate who is in the habit of wearing gloves, is to 
be the gratuitous loser of a shilling besides. If the shilling was to go 
to the benefit of commerce, he might wrap himself up in his patriotism, 
and be consoled—if it was really to camse any increase in the safety or 
strength of the community of which he isa member—if the thousandth 
part of a farthing of it was to appear in the shape of national wealth, 
security, or splendor—he might lay aside-the feelings of an injured par- 
chaser of mittens, and exult in his fractional portion of the glory of these 
who have suffered for their country. But when it is to be taken from 
him with no object, uo prospect, no hope, but that a clumsy and inefii- 


* Examiper, October 4. 


Let it be utterly inditter- | 


eient artisan shall be enabled to appropriate the eustor of an intelligent |cantile interests of 


jens etiective one, hw situation presents itseH im al} its nakedness—hss | 


courage sinks under the view—the feelings of humanity prevail—he 
drops a tear, and wipes it on his three shilling gloves, and sits down a 
melancholy monument of what it is to be “ the eavy of surrounding 
mations, and the wonder of the world.” 

This is the examination of one single act; the next is to multiply the 
cases, as is the fact im nature. And here let your thoughts be upon 
monkeys, and the visions of your soul revert to Exeter Change. Suap- 
pose, then, that every indivicual in the community Was a producer of 
trade. What would be the result, but that each would steal something 
ont of his neighbor's box, with a general loss to be divided among them- 
selves im their character of consumers, equal to what might have been 
saved by buying goods of all kinds where they were cheapest? Et b 
the monkeys all over; and the monkeys are the better of the two. 
They are the original inventors, and the other but a stupid copy. It 1s 
enough to puta man out of conceit with his humanity—to make him 
wish for a tail, or sigh for a depression of the frontal bone. 

But, it will be said, that this is not an exact statement of the case ; 
that all men are not producers, but, on the contrary, there are large 
classes that produce nothing. And, hereupon, it will be attempted to 
| infer, that the whole is a patriotie machine for drawing wealth from the 
|unproductive, and giving it to the industrious. ‘here might be some 
ishow of reason in this argument. if the industriows classes were to gain 
»4y ut. But the imdastrions are, in the aggregate, to gain nothing—all 
| that is to be given to oue of them is to be taken from another—and the 
_ unproductive, as they are called, are to be robbed for love. A great pro- 
| poruon—a large and important share of the sum thas stupidly thrown 
| away—wust, of necessity, fall on the industrioms ; for, though they do 
, hot consume all, they cousume a great deal. Amd, ft is no remedy to 

the wm, that somebody L Ine i= to lose ihe rest. Besi tes this. the CiABSeS 8O 
| unee remonmiously Vuoled unproductive, are, in a very great bieasure, 
| composed of those who hare produced. 











| whenever he begins to enjoy. 


' 


Men do not labor for the simple love of 
labor, but for the love of the enjoyment they tay ultimately procure by 
| it. No maa, in his senses, would consent to an arrangement, by which 
| he shoald be protected wiule he was a hard-working cruzen, bat should 
| be exposed to all robberies whenever he had the impudence to thitk of 
reuring to live upon his savings. Yet this is the very theery of those 
who talk of robbing the unproductive with as mach lightness of heart, 
as if men really produced and saved with no other view but that some- 
body else might take it from them. 

kt is clear, therefore, that what is really recommended, ie, to inear an 
assured loss m the aggregate: but men are exhorted to struggle and 
pull caps, for the chance of what they may individually get from others 
in the contest. ‘That all the traders in a country, and all the inbabitante 
in geueral, whether they trade or not, mast lose by such a principle, if 
the eflects were evenly distributed, is as plain as in the case of a lottery ; 
but they are to be cheered on by the probability that the distribation 
inay not be even, and that they may be the Incky rogues who win. Kt 
is a political dettle-go, in which every body knows the concern to be ru- 
inous m the main; but jelter-headed individuals are to be encouraged 
to throw agaim, by the vision of some paltry prizethey are to catch, at 
the expense of the remainder 

If a saving is to be ma}: by the introduction of steam-coaches, no 
effectual opposition can be offered by the dealers in horses, because the 
public are sufficiently informed to know, that all they expend less upon 
couch-hire will be expended upon something else instead, and, there- 
fore, the loss of business to horse-dealers will be balanced by an increase 
of business, of exactly the same amount, to somebody and somewhere, 
and they (the pwblie) will gain the difference besides. They have a 
perfect comprehension, that, to put down steani-coaches by act of Par- 
liatvent, would only be enecting that a quantity of employment and 
— should be taken ‘rom eertain dealers, for the sake of giving to 
iorse-dealers the seme quantity of employment and profits, and no more, 
with the further addition of the loss to the coach-riding public of the 
whole difference of coach-hire besides. They se¢ distmetly that, to 
propose such a thmg, would be us great an absurdity and injustice, as 
to propose to ewact that a carrier should not grease his wheels, for the 
suke of cawsmg a great quantity of horse-flesh to be charged to his 
customers. ‘They are aware that such a piece of legisiative dullness 
as this, would amount to setting ep the principle that it was for the in- 
terest of every body that every thing sheuld be done ia the most bung- 
ling and rownd-about-way possible ; and that any pretence to increase 
nations! wealth, or stave off national suffering by such processes, must 
be foolery or worse. All this they know, 80 long as none of the parties 
proposes to operate by the mtervention of an exchange abroad. But let 
a single exchange intervene, and the question is too much for them. If 
the machine in which men are to ride for two shillings instead ef three. 
can only be bought with Sheflield cutlery from France—theyare utterly 
unable to see that the nation profit by steam-ridimg—the ultimate ad- 
vantage of emploving an English catler to effeetthe production of the 
cheap machine, instead of an E:glish horse-dealer to sapply the dear 
one—is tle same asever. In this case they are ready to join the horse- 
dealer in begging, first, that the employment may be taken from the 
Shefiield cutlers; secondly, that it may be taken from the persons at 
present employed by the expenditure of the shillings of which it is pro- 
posed to rob the coach-riding public; and, thirdiv, that they. the public, 
may be robbed of a shilling in their coach-riding, without advantage, in 
the aggregate, to any body. They can see that t would be absurd to 
put down the Omnibus on the ground that men rode cheaper in it; but 
they cannot see that if the Omnibus could only be got from France in 
exchange for Shetlield goods, the case would be unaltered. Was it 
rightly said, that John Buil is a man of one idea, or, at most, of two? 
And is there any reason why he should encourage himself in being a 
fool, for the benefit of those who pat him on the back, that they may 
pick his pocket? 

This may suffice for an introduction to the examination of the Whitby 
speech, which has been celebrated as containing an invineible state- 
ment of the reasons why every monkey should be fed out of his neigh- 
bor’s pan. That the reader may be fully acquainted with the cirenm- 
stances in which the speech originated, he is informed th:t, on Tuesday, 
the 15th of September, 1529, a publie dinner was given to the Member 
for Newark, “by the Merchants and Ship-owners of Whitby, (Edward 
Chapman, Esq. in the Chair.) im testimony of their approbation of hia 
uniform and sterty opposition to the permecious and ruinons system of 
policy, [meaning the efforts ef Mr. Huskisson, and others, towards put- 
ting an end to the system of feeding aforesaid, | “ wader which the mer- 
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There is no reason in saying a | 
/man shall be protected while he is producing, but shall be robbed | 











{ England are at present seffering,” and that the fol- 
lowing pages contain the substance of the epeech delivered on that 
occasion. 


‘Gentlemen: ‘The ancient and gentine policy of this great country, 
[of cating out of one another's pans, | like its Constitution, was not, if 
[ may so express myself, struck out ata heat. Dictated by necessity, 
and confirmed by experience, it was the work of smecesive generations 

. . — c: > Se ! - =@ tollaz " 4 =. ] gq " 1 
—generations of incoinparably greater mtellect, Las thetr mode of feeding 
festifics,| and, it m to be feared, of far more real patriotism, than the 


; lpresent. It was not suggested, verhaps, by hnrelimg crities, or patro- 
some kind, and that every one had a “ protection’ upon bis particular | 1. ¥ : r* P 


wized by political pamphleteers—bnut it had the dehberate sanetion and 
snifrages of the most illusirions names that ever adorned England or 
the world—sach names as Baeon, as Locke, as Addison, whose au- 
thority gave it the signature ef mnmortality—men who brought ‘to the 
consideration of the subject not only the broadest lights of reason, b..t 
the utmost warmth of benevolence, and who left nothing to be discever- 
ed, in the fandamental principles of human policy, to the withngs of 


ai 
the day, but the secret of their own eoneeited ignorance.” —p. 5 


No wise man burdens himself with the authority of antiquity. 
Either antiquity gave reasons for its opinions, or it didnot. If it did, the 
fair way is to bring forward the reasons, and the writer who declines it, 
issnspected of not having them to bring. If it gave none, the very chil- 
dren in the schools know that the business of hving men is, to examine 
the works of the deceased, and mend them, 


“That policy, founded upon the certainty of the rich abundance of 
all things necessary to hnman existence, within our own shores, and of 
the consequent duty and advantage of developmg them, sought from 
foreign countries those commodities (happily fer us, few, and, compara- 
tively, unimportant) which nature had denied to this, at the same time 
strictly protecting those branches of British industry which could not 
otherwise have been introduced amongst us, Or préserved when ew 


tablished.” —p. 5 


If the author were asked, how he came by his eertainty of the rich 
abundance of all thiugs necessarg to existence within our shores, be 
must ellier re.er to the fact that individuals are starving through want, 
or, he must assert, thet the want arose from the absence of proper de- 
velope ment, end that the way to dev elope, wes, for each to teke frorn 
his neighbor, with a general loss to the community besides. In short, 
what most be said, is of this kind: ** Most beloved miniatures of men, 
you are lamentably pinched in the ribs, though there is a rich abwa- 
danee of all things, necessary to existence, Within yourreseh. It is all 
for want of eating out of ene another's pams. Yoa have deserted the 
wisdom of your ancestors—you have forsaken the ancient and genuine 
pohey which was struek eat by generations of incomparably greater in- 
tellect than yourselves. “They brought to the subject the broadest lights 
of reason, and the utmost warmth of benevolence, and left nothing to 
be discovered in the fundamental principles of policy, to the withing 
monkeys of the day, but the secret of their own ignorance.” In some 
such way as this, must the author account for the discrepancy between 
men, or monkeys, being furnished with « nek slendauce of all things 
necessary to existence, and still being starved. 

“Now, if it were most easy to show that, whatever reason there 
might have been for the introduction of such a system, (and they were 
such as will continueto operate in all countries where common sense 
prevails.) such reasons were rendered infinitely more imperative by 
that course of events which has caused this country to be more heavily 
taxed than any other, and (thanks to the support of internal ‘ndustry) 
long enabled it to dispense the most hberal reward to human labor of 
any nation wpon earth. To allow British labor to be competed with 
by foreigne: s in our own market, then, is, im reference to our taxation, 
the most dishonest, and, in regard to oar comforts, the most cruel policy 
that ever was ventured upon by any government in the world, to say 
nothing of its fully.”—p. 5. 


This brings the question at onee to the much-vaunted pretext of tax- 
ation. Now, let taxation be supposed av heavy as it may suit the oppo- 

nent to immagine n—let it, if it will gratify him, be doubled, or trebled, 

or, Jet every man keep the handredth for himself, and the remainder 

for the Government—in what manner will that make it desirable or ad- 

vantageows, that gloves should be bought from au Englishmen for three 

shillings, instead of a Frenchman fas twe? Go over the whole state 

ment of the case. Consider the two shillings that must be taken from 

the Sheffield cutler, the one shilling that must be taken from that other 

quarter in which it would have been expended, if things had been left 

to take their own course, and the final and uncompensated loss ef ope 
pair of gloves in three to the consumer—and then let any body poimh 
out, if he can, m what way the presence ef taxation, to any possible 
extent, nwkes it desirable that this assured loss should be voluntarily in- 
curred. Does it cause any profit to arise. from forcibly taking twe shil- 
lings worth of employment from the taxed cutler, to bestow it onthe 
taxed glove-maker? Or from taking the other chilling’s worth from the 

varions taxed personages on whom it would otherwise have been con- 
ferred ? And, jast of all, does it in any shape make it advantageous or 
reasonable, that the taxed wearer of gloves shoald be dagevel of one 
pair of gloves in three? To put the parallel case, is the existence of 
taxation any reason why the ei:tizens of London shonid not ride in an 
Omnibus? And would it be so, even thoagh an Omnibus could only 
be procured by the exchange of Shefficld goods fiom France? When 
the supporters of the monkey policy answer these questions, they may 
take some rank among the maligned generation of political economists. 
If they cannot. they will be in a fair way of being condemned by public 

ridicule, to the aepropriate punishment of joining with other old women, 
in leading thei: apes in Tariarus. 


“In behalf of the former system, I have mentioned names; I will 
now make a still more important appeal, | mean, to faets. Reasongs, 
by whomscever urged, may fail; experience never. Under that sy 
tem of policy, and in spite of obstacles the most formidable, the natiow 
increased its wealth, promoted its prosperity, consolidated its power, and 
extended its dominion. Depressions, there certainly did oeeur, in the 
enuntry; but these, which, towards the last, «vere plainly traceable to 
the introduction.of parts of the absurd policy now adopted, were, com- 
paratively speaking. slight and temporary, and, above all, partial. If 
one interest s 
brations of the national balance soon subsided into the equipose of set- 
tled and ral prosperity. The history of the world exhibits not the 
nation w advancement was so rapid, aad whose prosperity seemed 
to promive such perpetuity.” —p. 6. 

“Let us, therefore. now turn to the present condition of things 


red, the rest were in a condition to eustaim it; the vi- 
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:mongst us. What now is the situation of the country ? A retrogression 
n three or four short years, since the new theory has been m operation, | 
t the most alarming nature, in whatever point of view it is considered. 
iiterest—which the place—in this heretofore happy 
prospering ? Where os at that general distress is not 
ww experienc d, aud 1 ripe nding ruin dreaded ?! What is the pursuit 
which is profitable to the employer, or which sustains in comfort the 
emyloyed ? Who shall say whether thet mass of bodily suffering which 
) tal : w endure, or the n ental and concealed 


sar ; 
VV hat isthe great 


empire, thal ts now 


— = ee a ea 


degree responsible. And, in the next place, there is always the re- 
source—which nobody has yet contended against, though it is impossi- 
ble to tell what may be the result of au obstinate resistance to amend- 
ment—of making the alteration gradual. Because certain millions of 
agnicultarists have been accustomed to live upon the rest of the commu- 
uity—and live miserably ill alter all—it does by no means follow, 
that the evil must be perpetuated. That it will be perpetuated as long 
as the others will endure it, is undoubted; and the extent and limit of 
this endurance, is a question which time will solve. 


“Turning, then, to the manufacturing interests, we find that, re- 
specting these, the most disheartening and prejudicial system has been 





most starving Operatives 
inguish Which many of their tormer employers expernence, ts the most 
: y and heart-rending !’"—p. 7. 

This is what is said to these privileged to eat the Whitby dinner. 
Now, b the story of those outside When the supporters of old 
ises goi the upper hand, their first operation was to double the na- 
nonal expend ture by borrowing, tor twenty years toyviher, as the ex- 
wpaditure of a Sper ith: tis doubied hy mortgaging. \\ hen this came 
yan end, as come it must, their next operation was to enact the prohi- 
juon of fore icommerce W ith a view to raising the price of the pro- 
luce of their own ’ They gave us the debt first, and the Corn- 
ws and Trade Restrictiot » help topay it. They have shut us up 
i limited allowance food, and then tell us to mend ourselves by 
iying each one! \\ n we complain, they harangue upon the 
the forms of the Jast new book of Rhetoric Made Easy, 
| eravely tell us it is al! becanse we do not snatch from each other 
vith sufficient alertness. and. by reason of certain innovations and de- 
t which have already been eifected trom the venerable custom 

i our pi ' : 
Nobo ivy denies eithe the general cdistre is. oO; the Tr be nding ruin. 
Th only q estion is, whether they are caused by the sur ting up and 
pillaging each other, or by the want of it. It is« asy to ony t » the suf- 
terers—‘‘ See, here ts a hard-hearted wretch—a political economist, if 
you er heard of such a creature—who wauts to starve you all to death. 


liv Walits to it shortevery inonkev’s sina of you, by itil you used to 


take out of 
ae ti 


your neighbours’ pans. Atiack hua, bite him, pull him by 

the tail.’ All this it is most easy to say, and, it is not dithcult to con- 
ive what a storm of claws might be brought upon the hairy philoso- 
vher who had ventured the suggestion But still the question reduces 


itself. to whether any thing is to be gaimed by stealing from each other, 


. . . , . , 
yr not. it Liat re is, U ai Seti oO: \\ hitiey aie ical philoso- 
agriculturists—who, &c.—I 
. Boe . rye 
mwmitu ale eratives, wilint istneir Conaiion { Lhe 


kingdom on the verge of ruin; many of them are 


already iwextncabiy mguited;: poveriy and distress pursue, and have 
: ady i iched ’ 1) The lnborers. iy eutive counties together, are in 
the deepest distress, an lare almost universally pauperised ; and their 


) 


nality m has had its full siaare in reducing the manufacturing Ope rae 


tives to a like, or even a Worse situation. — » Ss 

is this, too, because the ship-owners of Vi iithy are not illowed to eat 
out of their neighbors’ pals ’ [tis not even pretend dthatitis;: and 
the relson given, is too curious to be omitied. It is no other than that, 


with tens of millions of acres of land wholly uncultivated, millions of 
which arc amongsi | with millions more, es- 
pecially in I: not half labored: and with an incredible and in- 
creasing number of han ls out of emplovm ‘nil, and whom we must 
sustain, though we wholly lose their labor.’ we are still of such a dense 
and unteachable capacity, that Jack will not go to Jill, and apply them- 
selves to the multiplication of the public happiness, which seems to be 
waiting only for their combination. And the means by which this 
strange pi if seldenial is brought about. is, because “ we habitually 
employ the lab -ours are tdle; cail their 
mrown; furnish with capital 
foreign rivals in other branches of industry, which they will, assuredly, 
| " t us, While we voluntarily diminish the national re- 

ur population is insdequately, and, relatively speak- 


the richest soils in the werld. 


| : 
beh atte, 


rers of distant countries, whil 
helds into cultivation, while we neglect: 
emp y agains 
Sources; an 1 stall 
ns, dearly fed.” 

Now. all this falls to the ground—crigwi pulreris jactu, as gentlemen 
gay in the Honse of Commonus—the moment it is comprehended, that 
nothing ean b» procured from abroad, without being accompanied by the 
othe same amount in the end upon native workmen, as if 
the article had been created with anv given amount of waste and ex- 
pense athome. ‘This being once known, the whole sinks into that class 
of vegetable which Swift denominated “fudge.” lt dwindies into 
the sophistry of men sitting down to eat a good dinner, and anxions to 


sat more out of their neighbors’ pots. ‘That ‘‘ millions of acres of the 
' 


rye? litera 
yp na iT 


richest sods in the world remain uncultivated,” is a woeful attempt on 
tre credulity of mankind. Has madness visited the agricuiturists, that 
i y reltp to take the harvests that are lving ready for their grasp 4 
nt, they wn to Omit taking any thing they could, either of 
r of their neghbors?) Not a cabui-boy at Whithy, but may 
ive formed some dim conception, that if }and 1s uncultivated, it is be- 
“alae 1 Wil, nol pay. Ihis betters at the dinner will be ready to inform 


jum, that the way to make it pay is to find somebody from whom tv take 


Lis I ‘ 'y svat 
‘Put, it appeara, we are not to pause even here; the economists 
i na persey ein this n hey, not the policy of ai mane out of 
h ciher’s pots, but the opposite,| and its still wider application. They 
‘iberately advise the cesertuuon or abandonment of agriculture, to the 
ctent of putting three-sixths of our soil out of cultivation. Whither, 
, must the dispossessed milhons of wretched fagitives resort’? To 
> manufactaring disiricts, certainly. They must become the rivals 
f the present operatives there, instead of remaining their steadiest cus- 


mers, and that, ata time, when the goods already fabricated, are so 

im Quantity as to inundate the world, and <o low in price as to 
he manufacturers. Polnical economists, I am weil aware, have 
all this; it consists of a future promise ; but the people 
\ England have been long amused by promises from the same quatter, 
Ml n crugiiw deceived ; and, moreover, they have been re- 
Juced to euch a condition by this nuserable mismanagement, that they 
an no longer wait,” XC.—p. =< 


7 
< 


an answer fo! 


—_ : 
oave wv 


Thia leada to the demonstralion—which is, in fact, nofhing but a 
ip » of the former argument—hat the Corn-Laws are them- | 
ives the grossest imstance of the umpolhey condemnped in the parable 
' \ VV pall and each of us pay twice as much for our 

id ye} | to do, it is clear that if we were relieved from 

! yy should pay the difference to someb uly else for 

; : partof the community would, therefere, in the 
they are; only we should have that something 

, “ ‘uitously deprived of. Whatever was taken 

, " swho now rob us, would be given to the classes 

wi 1 be emploved by the expenditure of that of which we 
ceased to be tubbed. What is meant by * inundating the world,” is 
yaly that the goods now manufactured, are more than we can seil, while 
we are p.ul 1} { Parliament from receiving the only thing 
ich we Ww customers have to pay in; andthe story of our | 

x * low in price,” is referrable to the same explanation. 

Tho “fugitives,” and the “wretchedness,” and the “rivals,” are. 
therefore, in the main, only a specimen of Swift's vegetable before 
ndedto. Tt may be quite true. that the change from robbing to not 
bing, may have is imconveriences for the parties who suffer the 


translation: and, therefore, UpOM their due represent ition of the facts, it 
ra posable the public might give them time. 
enech translation to the parties, can be no reason whi the wrong should 
go on for ever The great secret in Eagiish internal policy, is to get up 
nity of wrong, and then set the wrong to ery out against 

nience of its own removal. It is true, that great suffering 
night be the result to the “ wretehed fugitives,” who, for ieen years, 
have favored us with Corn-Laws, if they were all tarned over to seek 
} 


employment elsewhere at onee. 


a given ¢ 


the incon 


adopted. We have legalized the constaut introduction, under certain 
duties, of articles of foreign industry, which have, in many branches of 
business, necessarily interfered with home labor, and greatly diminished 
its recompense; and we have done this without even atiempting to ob- 
tain any countervailing advantages in behalf of our own operatives. 
Our silk-manufacturers, our shoemakers, our glovers, and very many 
others engaged in still more operose and profitable branches of employ- 
ment, comprehending, in the whole, a great multitude of our industri- 
ous Countrymen, have been subjected to the distressing rivalry of for- 
eigners. ‘That this has lessened the demand for home labor there can 
be little doubt; none whatever that it has gréatly diminished its wages ; 
indeed, I, n yself, have heard those who were mainly instrumental in 
introducing the change, exult in the vastly greater cheapness of the 
coods, when fabricated, which that change has occasioned. | heard the 
exultation, at the time. will, sorrow; | heard t with shame, when I 
recollected that those who uttered it, made no lesseuing demands upon 
the public purse, which has still to be replenished, in ther behalf, by 
the harder efforts of a sutiering people. Dutthe exultation, after all, 
was natural; their interests are adverse, as are those of a body uuhappi- 
ly too numerous, who are the avowed and persevering enenues of a 
protected internal mdustry.”-—p. 9. 


It would be simple repetition, to go again over the proof, that the silk- 
manufacturers, the shoemakers, the glovers, and all the rest, get nothing 
by restrictions but what they take from some other tradesman, with the 
cratuitous loss of the difference of price to the consumers besides. It 
is, therefore, totally untrue, that they, or any of them, are subjected to 
the rivalry of foreigners at all. They are subjected to the rivalry of 
their own countrymen, who can make what other people want, when 
they cannot; and their praver is, that their countrymen, in some part or 
other, may be put down for their use and benefit, and the public lose 
the difference besides. "The argumenton taxation has also been shown 
to be unfounded, unless it can be shown where and how an increased 
capacity for paying taxes would arise out of the system of every man 
stealing from his neighbor. And, if these positions are true, it follows, 
that the whole ontery about protecting internal industry, is the inven- 
tion of men who want to feed out of their neighbors’ vessels—that, in 
fact, internal industry cannot be protected, except by removing the 
thing called protection—and that all that is done by the restrictions, 
under the Monkey System, is, to prevent internal industry from ex- 
erting itself in directions where it would otherwise take place, and 
to saddle the consumers with a large loss as the price of this con- 
summation. 

[ To he concluded in our next. } 


EFFECTS OF TRADES, &c. ON MEALTH AND 
LONGEVITY. 





EXTRACTS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Employments producing Dust, Odour, or Gaseous Exhalations.—it 
from animal substances, not injurious, vor the vapor of wine or spirits. 
‘Tobacco manufacturers do not appear to sutler from the floating poison 
in their atmosphere. Meu in oil-mills, generally, healthy. Brush- 
makers live to a very greatage. Grooms and hostiers inspire ammoni- 
acal gas, and are robust, healthy, and long-lived. Giue and size- 
boilers, exposed to the most noxious stench, are fresh-looking and 
robust. ‘lallow-chandlers, also, exposed to offensive animal odour, 
attain considerable age. Tanners, remarkably strong, and exempt 
from consumption. Corn-millers, breathing au atmosphere loaded with 
flour, are pale and sickly ; very rarely attain old age. Maltsters cannot 
live long, and must leave the trade in middle lite. ‘Tea-men sufier 
from the dust, especially of green teas; but this myury is not perma- 
nent. Cotiee-roasters become asthmatic, and subject to headach and 
indigestion. Paper-nakers, wheu aged, cannot endure the etlect of the 
dust from cutting the rags. The author suggests the use of machinery 
in this process. In the wet, and wear and tear of the mills, they are 
not seriously affected, but live long. Masons are short-lived, dying 
before forty. They inhale particles of sand and dust, lift heavy 
weights, and are too often imtemperate. Miners tov prematurely. 
Machine-makers seem to sailer only from the dust they inhale, and 
the consequent broncinal irritation. The filers (iron) are almost all 
unhealthy men, and remarkably short-lived. Founders (in brass) suf- 
fer from the inhalation of the volatilised metal. 
vellow brass, in particular, the evolution of oxide of zine is very great. 
They seldom reach forty years. Coppersmiths are considerably atfect- 
ed by the fine scales which rise from the imperfectly volatilised metal, 
and by the fumes of the “spelter,” or solder of brass. The men are 
generally unhealthy, suffering trom disorders similar to those of the 
brass-lounders. ‘Tinplate-workers are subjected to fumes from muriate 
of ammonia and sulphureous exhalations from the coke which they 
burn. ‘These exhalations, however, appear to be annoying rather than 
injurious, as the me. are tolerably healthy, and live to a considerable 
age. ‘Tinuers also are subject only to temporary inconvenience from 
the fumes of the soldering. Pluubers are exposed to the volatilised 
oxide of lead, which rises during the process of casting. ‘They are 
sickly in appearance, and short-lived. House-painters are unhealthy, 
and do not generally attain fullage. Chemists and druggists, in labora- 
tories, are sickly and consumptive. Potters, affected through the pores 
of the skin, become paralytic, and are remarkably subject to constipa- 
tion. Hatters, grocers, bakers, and chimney-sweepers, (a droil usso- 
ciation,) also sutler through the skin; but, though the irritation occa- 
sions diseases, they are not, except in the jast class, fatal. Dyers are 
healthy and long-iwed. Brewers are, as a body, far from healthy. 
Under a robust and often florid appearance, they conceal chronic dis- 
eases of the abc men, particularly a Conve sted state of the venous sys- 
tem. When these en are accidentally hurt or wounded, they are 
more hable than other individuals to severe and dangerous efiects. 
Cooks and contectioners are subjected to considerable heat. . Our com- 
mon cooks are more unhealthy than house-maids. Their digestive or- 
ganus are frequently disordered; they are subject to headach, and their 
tempers rendered tritable. Giass-workers are healthy; glass-blowers 
often die suddenly. . 
In-door oceupations.—Tailors, notwithstanding their confined atmos- 





Bat the inconvenience of 


But. in the first place, let their suffer- 
ing be as great as it might, itis all only the consequence of their own | but live to a good average. 
previous injustice, fer wuich the sufferers, by that injustice, are in no! makers, are uuhealthy and short-lived, 


phere, and bad posture, are not liable to acute diseases, but give wav to 
| stomach complaints and consumption. tt is apparent, even from ob- 
serving only the expression of countenance, the complexion, and the 
gait, that the functions of the stomach and the heart are greatly itn pair- 
ed, evea in those who consider themselves well. We see no plump and 
rosy tailors; none in fine form and strong muscle. The spine is gene- 
rally curved; the redaction im the cirenmference of the chest is not so 
} much as we micht expeet; the average of our measurements presented 
| 33 to 34 inches, while that of other artisans is about 36. The capacity 
|of the Imngs, as evinced by measuring the air thrown ont at an expira- 
ition, is not less than common: the average of six individnals was'73 

pints. “Phe preyadicial influence of their employ is more insidious than 
'urgent—it u. lermines rather than destroys life. Of twenty-two of the 
| workmen emp! ved in Leeds, not one had attained the nge of sixty, 
two had passed fifty, and, of the rest, not more than two had reached 
forty. We heard of an instance or two of great age, bu: the individuals 
‘lived chiefly in the conntry. Staymakers have the:r health impaired, 
Milliners, dress-makers, and straw-bonnet 
Spinners, cloth-dressers, wea- 











In the founding of 


vers, &c., are more or Jess healthy, as they have exercise and air. 
Those exposed to inhale imperceptible particles of dressings, &c., such 
as frizers, sutler from diseave, and are soonest cut off. Shoemakers are 
placed in a bad posture. Digestion and cireulation are s0 much im- 
paired, that the countenance would mark a shoemaker almost as well as 
a tailpr. We suppose that, from the reduction of perspiration and other 
evacuations, in this and similar employments, the blood is unpure, and, 
consequently, the complexion darkened. The secretion of bile is geue- 
rally unhealthy, and bowel complaints are frequent. ‘The capacity of 
the lungs, in the individuals examined, we found to average six and 
one-third, and the cireumference of the chest 35 inches. In the few 
shoemakers who live to oki age, there is often a remarkable hollow at 
the base of the breast-bene, occasioned by the pressure of the last. 
Curriers and leather-dressers very healthy, and live to old age. Sad- 
dlers lean much forward, and suffer accordingly from headach and in- 
digestion. Printers (our worthy co-operators) are kept in a confined 
atmosphere, and, generally, wantexercise. Pressinen, however, bave 
good and varied labor. Compositors are often subjected tv injury from 
the types. These, a compound of lead and antimony, emit, when 
heated, a fume which aflects respiration, and are said, also, to produce 
eee palsy of the hands. Among the printers, however, of whom we 
wave inguired, care is generally taken to avoid compoging ull the types 
are cold, and thus no injury is sustained. The constant application of 
the eyes to minute objects gradually enfeebles these organs. The standing 
posture long maintained here, as well as in other occupations, tends to 
jure the digestive organs. Some printers complain of disorder of the 
stomach and head, and few appear to enjoy fullhealth. Consumpton 
is frequent. We can scareely find or hear of any compositor above the 
age of fifty. In mary towns, printers are intencperate. Bookbinders, 
a healthy employment. Carvers and gilders look pale and weakly, but 
their lives are not abbreviated in a marked degree. Clockmakers, 
generally, healthy, and long-lived. Watchmakers, the reverse. House- 
servants, in large, smoky towns, unhealthy. Colliers and well-sinkers, 
a class by theinselves, seldom reach the age of fifty. 

Out of Doors.—Butchers, and the slaughtermen, their wives, and 
their errand-boys, almost all eat fresh cooked meat at least twice a da. 
They are plump and rosy. ‘They are, generally, also, cheerful and geod- 
natured, Neither Coes their bloody oceupation, nor their beef-eating, ren- 
der them savage, as some theorists pretend, and even asthe English law 
presumes. ‘They are notsubject to such anxieties as the fluctuations of 
other trades produce, for meat is always in request, and butchers live 
comfortably in times as well of general distress as of general prosperity. 
They are subject to few ailments, and these the result of plethora 
Though more tree from diseases than other trades, they, however, co 
not enjoy greater longevity ; on the contrary, Mr. T. thinks their lives 
shorter than those of other men who spend much time in the open as 
Cattle and horse-dealers ave generally healthy, except when their habis 
are intemperate. Fishimongers, though much exposed to the weather 
are hardy, temperate, healthy, and long-lived. Cart-drivers, if suth- 
ciently fed, and temperate, the same. Laborers in husbandry, &¢ 
sufier from a deficiency of nourishment. Brickmakers, with full mus- 
cular exercise in the open air, though exposed to vicissitudes of cold aud 
wet, avoid rheumatism and inflammatory diseases, and attain good old 
age. Paviers, subject to complaints in the loins, increasing with age 
but they live long. Chaise-drivers, postillions, coachmen, guards, &c., 
from the position of the two former on the saddle, irregular living, &c., 
and, from the want of muscular exercise in the two latter, are subject to 
gastric disorders, and, finally, apoplexy and palsy, which shortens the.: 
lives. Carpenters, coopers, wheelrights, &c., healthy and long-lived 
Smiths often intemperate, and die comparatively young. Rope-reakere 
aud gardeners suffer from their stooping postures. 
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THE TARIFF, AS iT Is. 


From the Frederick ( Md.) Republican Citizen. 


Since we have examined into the true character of this dear “ Ameri- 
can System,” this precious Tariff of 1525, we are not surprised at the 
intense zeal which many persons manifest in their opposition to “ Old 
Hickory.” They fear, perhaps, that if the people should be induced to 
insist upon adopting his recommendation to revise it, there will be 
found a number of its features which may be judiciously modified 
We are not in the least surprised to hear that big capitalists in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Delaware and clsearhere, have 
forced the laborers in their employ, to vote against their consciences, 
for the frends of Mr. Clay; nor that canning expedients have been 
resorted to, to prerent mistakes by having tickets printed on calico or on 
red or blue paper. Nor do we blame them cod for sticking to their 
own interests. It is human nature; and we are tanght that a selfish, 
sordid spirit is ever contending for the ascendency. But though we do 
not blame them mach, the conduct of the capitalists is not free from 
censure. In this land of equal rights—in this age of free principles, 
benevolence and imteilectual light, is there not something due to the 
spirit of the times? Must there be forever an unfair effort on the pa:t 
of the rich, to grow richer and richer on the honest and honorable toils 
of the poor? We do blame them somewhat ; and we turn with disgust 
from that class of pol.ticians who heretofore have confessed with Mr 
Adams, and now admit, that the Tariff wants amendment, yet op- 
pose such a proposition, with the hope of obtaining office by abandonitig 
their principles. When contemplating the conduct of such men, we 
are almost ready to admit that “ every man has his price.” But, no: 
there is a redeeming spirit in all, and we hope time will prove it. 

In our humble endeavors to spread before the people, the measures 
that President Jackson stands pledged to pursue, we would bespeak the 
active co-operation of the repablican press throughout the State, as 
well as that of every individual concerned for the unity, permanency, 
and prosperity of the Republic. We believe a large majority of the 
people of Maryland to be friendly to an amendment of the Tariff, op- 
posed to high and unequal duties, and to Mr. Clay’s indigested, illimita- 
ble, log-rolling system of improvement. And, if they were not, we 
believe their patriotism would dictate the propriety of yielding sor» »- 
thing for the sake of harmony. To secure a signal triumph for the 
administration party, at our next fall elections, it is only necessary to 
offer to the people the prospect of a judicious Tariff—a speedy pay- 
ment of the National Debt—a reduction of unnecessary taxes—and a 








| constitutional and economical system of internal improvement. We 
believe, too, that a majority of the people are surfeited and disgusted 
| with the petty personalities against General Jackson, with which the 
| opposition priuts, for a long time, have teemed; and also with the 
; personalities which sometimes have found their way into our own prints. 
Such has been the violence of the conflict, so much had public sense 
been insulted, and public feeling outraged, that something was duc to 
the spirit of the contest, and that portion of the press devoted to the 
rights of the people had to meet their adversaries with their own 
weapons. “The devil must be fought with fire.” But the people 
have regained their sovereignty, and are now ready to hear, without 
prejudice, illustrations of public measures. From such a state of the 
public mind, we have nothing to fear. All we ask is a rigid, but fair 
and honorable serntiny. General Jackson was brought into office, to 
show to bold and daring demagogues, that no coalition, or combination, 
or bargain, on their part, could prevail against the people—to “cleanse 
the Augean stable,” to reform abuses which had been countenanced 
or overlooked by preceding administrations. Notwithstanding he has 
been thwarted by others, he has done mach to endear him to the people. 
He has reformed the Executive Department, by removing all public 
officers of whose incapacity he has been informed, or whose frauds 
on the treasury rendered them unworthy depositories of public trust, 
or who farmed out their offices, and pocketed the proceeds, or who 
lived beyond their means, wasted their time in revelry, and cheated 
their creditors by a regular resort to the insolvent laws. Jt remains 
for him, through the co-operation of his friends, to reform whatever 
has been done amiss in the Legislative Department, and he will have 
gained for himself additional renown. he salutary check already 
given to a lavish expenditure of the public treasure, in aid of an ill. 
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digested system of improvement, has the general approbation of his 
friends. Could he succeed in harmonizing the conflicting interests 
of the Union, by a judicious modification and amendment of the 
‘Tariff, the country would be extricated from an embarrassing attitude. 
He would then be entitled to equal honor with that bestowed upon 
‘the illustrions and incorruptible Chief Justice,” for his late decision 
on the question of Indian Sovereignty—and will aso have fulfilled 
the pledge made in his patriotic toast—* The Federal Union, it must 
be preserved.” 





SMUGGLING. 





From the Boston Gazette. 


The Courier of Thursday copies from the Eastern Argus a well 


written article, headed “ Stimulants to Illicit Trade,” \or the purpose of 


making remarks on that article. It would be rating tie understanding 
of the Editor of the Courier at a low rate indeed, of which he is not 
deserving, to suppose for a moment, that he considered the course of 
reasoning, contained in his remarks, as anything bat mere sophistry. 
And it is indeed sarprising, that any class of readers can be misled and 
deceived by such obvious false reasoning. But every day’s experience 
shows us, that the mass of the people are successfully gulled by these 
arts; and that the existing false excitement tn support of the ‘Taritl, and 


of other measures—which are a gross imposition on the great body of 


the people, for the exclusive benefit of a small class, more cunning than 


the rest—has been produced, and is constantly kept up, by methods of 


this kind ; by false statemeuts and false reasonings, the fallacy of which, 
it might be supposed, every child would detect at first sight. 

The position taken by the Argus is, (what | believe was never be- 
fore doubted) “ that high duties on imported articles have a tendency to 
stimulate the illicit labors of the smuggler—or, in other words, that our 
‘Tart and Protecting System necessanly and actually encourages 
smuggling and frauds upon the revenue; that they have tended to di- 
minish the foree and effect of oaths, and are constantly wearing away 
the high tone of moral feeling and regard to the laws, which formerly 
characterized our mercantile community.” ‘This effect is proved by a 
reference to facts. 

To this, the Courier replies, “that a similar statement of facts, in 
relation to almost any ate or legal prohibition, would prove that such 
prohibitions were stimulants to crime, and of course that they ought to 
be removed; “that the same argument would overturn the decalogue, 
and prove that every legal enactment against murder, theft, and adal- 
tery, should be repealed. ‘The pirate, no doubt, by the high penalty 
imposed on his profession, is stimulated to his ilheit labors. What 
do the laws against stealing, but stamulate the illicit labors of the 
thief?’ &c. 

Now the whole sophistry of the Courter lies in the false assumption, 
that high duties are a penalty against smuggling, as imprisonment and 
death are penaluies against theft and piracy. High duties are nota 
penalty against smuggling ; they are a legal bounty in favor of it. High 
duties are a penalty only against the honest importer, to discourage his 
honesty. The law says to the importer, “If vou enter your goods at 
the custom-house, and exhibit a true invoice, you shall be fined from 
one to two hundred and forty-five per cent. on their cost, which penalty 
vou shall forfeit and pay, for committing the crime of being honest and 
obeying the laws.” ‘The law says to the dishonest man, the smuggler, 
or the fraudulent, perjured importer, “ You shall be rewarded for a 
successful evasion of the laws, by being exonerated from these enor 
mous imposts, and by making twenty or fifty times the profit on your 
goods, that can be obtained by the foolish, but honest importer ; you 
shall be punished, not for smuggling, but only for being so great a 
bangler in your profession, as to suffer yourself to be detected.” In 
fact, our ‘Tarif laws, miscalled the “ American System,” appear to be 
a re-enactinent of the old Spartan law, which encouraged their voung 
men to steal, but which punished them severely for being found out, 
imputing it to a want of ability and skill. ‘The principal difference be- 
tween them is, that we have imposed a penalty on those who do not 
steal; manifesting a superiority of wisdom, to which the Spartans had 
not attained. PER-SE. 
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Mowspay, Aveust 13, 1787. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “seven,” and to 
insert the word “ four,” in the second section of the fourth article. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “seven,” and to 
insert the word “ nine,” in the second section of the fourtth article. 

It was moved by Mr. Hamilton, and seconded, to strike out the words 
“shall have been a citizen of the United States for at least seven years 
before his election,” and to insert, between the words “an” and * in- 
babitant,” the words * citizen and,”’ in the second section of the fourth 
article—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Comnecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia—4. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, N. 
Carona, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

On the question to agree to the amendment of “ nine,”—It passed 
ju the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, South Carolina, Georgia—3. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina—*. 

On the question to agree to the amendment of “ four,’—It passed in 
the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—s. 

it was moved by Mr. G. Morris, and seconded, to adc the following 
clause to the second section of the fourth article, namely : 

* Provided, always, That the above limitation of seven years shall not 
be construed to atiect the rights of those who are now citizens of the 
United States.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvamia, Maryland, Virginia, 
—,)." 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina—. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “ seven,” and to 
insert the word “five,” in the second section of the fiurth article— 
Which passed iv the negative. 

Yeas—C onnecticut, Maryland, Virginia—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, N. 
Carelina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Diwided—Pennsylvania—1. 

On the question to agree to the second section of the feurth article, as 
formerly amended—It passed in the affirmative. 

On the question, Shall the word “nine,” in the third section of the 
fifth article, stand part of the said section ?—It passed im the affirm- 
ative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—. 

Nays—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland—3. 

It was moved and seconded to adjourn—Passed in the negative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Deaware, Mary- 
land—5. 


_Nays—New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 


a—d. 
. Divided—New Hampshire—1. 

It was moved by Mr. Randolph, and seconded, to amend the fifth sec- 
tion of the fourth article, to read as follows, namely : 

‘‘ All bills for raising money for the purposes of tevenue, or for ap- 
propria.ing the same, shall originate in the House of Represeutatives ; 





eee eee 


and shall not be so altered or amended, by the Senate, as to increase or 
dim‘nish the sum to be raised, or change the mode of raising, or the ob- 
jects of its appropriation.” 

The question was taken on the first clanse or this amendment— 
Which passed in the negative. 

Veas—New Hainpshire, Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina—4. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 


On the question to agree to the fifth section of the fourth article, as | 


reported—It passed im the negative. 
teas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, North Carolima—3. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—e. 

The question was taken on the last clause of the fifth section of the 
fourth article—W hich passed in the negative. 

Vea— Massachusetts—1. 

‘Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolia, Geor- 
gia—10. : 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 


Teuspay, Aveust 14, -17°7. 


It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the ninth 
section of the sixth article, in order to take up the following: 





' 


Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. : 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “seven,” and te 
insert the words “ten, Sundays excepted,”’ in the thirteenth section of 
the sixth article—W hich passed i.. the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marvland. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. ; 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts—2. — 

On the question to agree to the thirteenth section of the sixth article, 
as amended—It passed tu the affirmative. 

And then the [fouse adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock. A. M 
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“The Members of each House shall be incapable of holding anv of- | 


fice under the United States, for which they, or any other, for their be- 
nefit, receive any salary, fees, or emoluments of any kind ; and the ac- 
ceptance of such office shall vacate their seats respectively.”’ 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Penusyivania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir 
nia—). 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
South Carelina—fh. 


gi- 


New Jersey, North Carolina 

Dirvicd—Georgia—l. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the ninth section ef the sixth 
article. by adding the following clause after ti.e words ** be elected :”’ 

* Exeept in the army or navy thereof; but in that case their seats 
shall he vacated.” 

Before the question was taken on the last amendment— 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the ninth 
section of the sixth article until the powers to be vested in the Senate 
are ascertained—W hich passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the latter clause of the tenth 
section of the sixth article. and to insert the following: 

“To be paid out of the Treasury of the United States.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jerggy, Pennsylvania, | 


Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—®9. 

Naus— Massachusetts, South Carolina—2. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following amendment to 
the tenth section of the sixth artic! 

“ Five dollars, or the present value thereof, per diem, daring thetr at- 
tendance, and for every thirty miles’ travel in going to and returning 
from Congress.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Virginta—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—®. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following amendment to 
the tenth section of the sixth article: 

“To be ascertained by law.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the tenth section of the sixth article, as 
ameuded—lIt passed in the affirmative. 

And then the House adjourned tll to-morrow, at 1] o’cleck, A. M. 

Wepyespay, Avevst 15, 1787. 

On the qnestion to agree to the eleventh section of the sixth article, as 
reported—It passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the latter part of the twelfth 
section of the sixth article—W hich passed in the affirmative 

It was moved and seconded to amend the twelfth section of the sixth 
article, as follows: 

‘Each House shall possess the right of originating all bills, except 
bills for raising money for the purposes of revenue, or for appropriating 


| the same,and for fixing the salaries of the officers of Government. which 


shall originate in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments, as in other cases.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the last 
amendment—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land—}. ; 

It was moved by Mr. Madison, and seconded, to agree to the follow- 
ing amendment of the thirteenth section of the sixth article : 

“Every bill which shall have passed the two Houses, shall, before it 
become a law, be severally presented to the President of the United 
States and to the Judges of the Supreme Court, for the revision of each. 
If, upon such revision, they shail approve of it, they shall respectively 
signify their approbation by signing it; but if, upon such revision, it 
shall appear improper to either, or both, te be passed into a law, it shall 
be returned, with the objections against it, to that House in which it 
shall have origivated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to re-consider the bill: but if, after such re-consi- 
deration, two-thirds of that Honse, when either the President or a ma- 
jority of the Judges shall object, or three-fourths where both shall ob- 
ject, shall agree to pass it, it shall, together with the objections, be sent 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be re-considered ; and, if 
approved by two-thirds or three-fourths of the other Heuse, as the case 
may be, it shall become a law.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina. South Carolina, Georgia—&. P 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the thir- 
teenth section of the sixth article—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Delaware, Maryland—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Comnecticut, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ two-thirds,” and 
to insert the words “ three-fourths,” in the thirteenth section of the sixth 
article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina—6. : 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Georgia—4. 

Dirided—Pennsylvania—l. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the first clause of the thirteenth 
section of the sixth article, as follows : 

“ No bill or resolve of the Senate and House of Representatives shall 
become a law, or have force, until it shall have been presented to the 
Presideat of the United States, for his revision.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Delaware, North Carolina—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

It was moved and seconded to add, at the close of the thirteenth sec- 
tion of the sixth article, the following clause : 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the United States, 
but in consequence of appropriations by law.” 

motion was withdrawn. 
_ It was moved and seconded to adjourn—Which passed in the nega- 
tive. 


Yeas—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—3, 
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POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Under the new Census, the Cities and Towns of the United States, 
which contain a population exceedimg five thousand, will rank in the 
following order : 

1 New York, ........-. 215,470 | 25 Petersburg, ........52..8, 300 
2 Philadelphia,......... 161,412 | 26 Alexandria,.......60..-8,221 

3 Baltimore,...........-50.519 | 27 Lancaster, {Penn.)......7,684 
Boston & Charlestown, .70),164 | 28 New Bedtord,(Mass.)...7,547 
5 New Orlcans,........ .48,467 | 29 Savannah, ..... 0... 00027,473 
6 Charleston, (8.C.).....30.289 ou Middletown, (Conn.). «2+ 6,876 
Cincinnati & suburbs,..26,613 | 31 Augusta, (Geo.)........6,696 
Albany, .......ee-+0-. 24,216 32 Wilmington, (Del.).....6,626 
Washington,.......... 18.923 33 Springfield, (Mass.)..... 6,496 
10 Providence,.........-- 17,832 | 34. Lowell, (Mass.).........6,477 
1] Pittsburg,............. 17,365 | 35 Newburyport,..........6,.275 
12 Richmond,.........-. - 16,085 | 56 Buffalo,(N.Y.)........ .6,353 
13 Rochester,........0++- 14,570 | 37 Lynn,(Mass.).........-6,130 
14 Salem,......+ eee e+e. 15,026 | 38 Lexington, (Ky.).......6,078 
1D Portland, .......2-+2++12,601 | 39 Cambridge, (Mass.).....6,071 
16 Brooklvn,.....e.+.+++-12,403 ' 40 Newport... 2.0.2... 22+-6,010 
17 Troy, (N.Y.)..... 202. +11,405 | 41 St. Louis,............. 5,852 
IS Newark, (N.J.)........10,900 | 42 Taunton, (Mass.).......5,798 
19 New Haven,.......... 10,663 | 43 Reading,...........2-.5,621 
20 Louisville,.........++. 10,126 | 44 Nashville,........000.- 5,500 
21 Norfolk,... 202. .202 200. 9,500 | 45 Wheeling,..... 0.2. 220-5, 211 
22 Hartford, ...... 002+ eee-9,617 | 46 York, (Penn.)........2.5,207 
23 Georgetown, (D.C.)....8,441 | 47 Marblehead, (Mass.)....5,192 
24 Utica,.... cc. ce cece eee 8524148 Roxbury, (MMass.).......5,166 
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Nullification is going on very peaceably and satisfactorily in Georgia. 
The act of 1892, commonly called the “Intercourse Act,” forbids any 
survey of Indian lands, otherwise than b¥ the authority of Congress, 
under the penalty of one thousand dollars, to be paid by every person 
so offending. And the President is directed to put a stop te such 
surveys, if necessary, “‘ by military force,” not militia only. 

The State of Georgia is very quietly surveying Indian lands, con 
trary to the “tenor and true intent” of the statute aforesaid. Now. this 
is as strong an instance of nullification, as conld exist. Georgia has 
declared the Jaw unconstitutional, aud after declaring, she has put her 
declaration into actual effect. 

We don’t hear of any dissolution of the Union in consequence of 
this assertion of her nghts—or of any “ military force” employed by the 
President on the occasion. : 

We would call the attention of an intelligent correspondent of the 

Mercury, to the phraseology of the above quoted act.— Winyav Intelli- 


gencer. 





The Winyaw Intelligencer says :—** The publication of the Debates 
in the South Carolina Convention which ratified the present Censtitu- 
tion of the United States, is expected with some impatience. It is nn- 
derstood that the novel, preposterous, and very treasonable doctrine, of 
Nullification, is to be found in them in no equivocal terms.” We have 
understood so too, and that it was advocated by a gentleman who then 
and since Occupied no ordinary eminence as 4 jurist and politician. We 
are glad to be able to inform the Intelligencer that preparations are mak- 





ing for the publication of the Debates, and that they will be issued from 
the press as speedily as possible. : 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





THE POWERS OF CONGRESS. 
From the Lynchburg Jeffersonan Republican. 
** Congress shall have power To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, t pay the debts and provide for the 
rommon defence and general welfare of the United States.” 
We are pot ignorant of the fact, that the advocates of the 
Tariff have attempted to derive the right to protect native in- 
dustry, from avother clause of the Constitution, which confers 
upon Congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations. But as the present Tarif is obviously intended to 
subserve other and very difierent objects; and as the power of 
protection which constitutes its most obuoxious feature, has 
taken shelter, not under the authority to reguiate commerce, 
but under the shadow of a professedly reveuue bill, we shall 
confine our remarks to that clause of the Constituvion ander 
which that revenue bill has been passed. 





In our last number we attempted to show, thatw hether the 
clause in the Constitution quoted above, be viewed as a single 
grant of power, with its objects defined ; or as containing two 
separate and distinct grants, the true question at issue must 
still remain the same. We do not propose to reason on sup- 
posed cases. The subject matter to be discussed is one of 
fact. Congress has passed a law, professedly for revenue, 
and in so doing, has actually exercised the right to protect do- 
mestic manufactures, as an iucident to the power ** to iay and 
collect taxes, duties,” &c. We take the thing as it ts, and 
mean to reason upon, as it is. 

We pass by for the present the arguments of the President 
in support of the preposition, that the power of protection be- 
longs to the Federal Government ez necessitate reimor, from 
the nature of the compact. His views are certainly very for- 
cible upon the subject. But as we cannot concur in them, we 
shall in some future number give the reasons of our dissent, 
and show that the Federal Government neither bas, nor can 
have, such a power at all, without supposing that this is ex- 
clusively a National and nota Federal Union. But thisis a 
question of more general nature with which at present we 
have nothing to do. 

What is an incidental power? Ia a general view it is some 
peculiar concomitant included in and annexed to some princi- 
pal power, as accident and substance. Under the written lim- 
itations of our constitutional compact, it is some * necessary 
and proper” means; some auxiliary, resulting authority, (if we 
might be allowed so to express ourselves) springing out of 
some specified power, without the aid of which the object of 
that specified power would be utterly unattainable, and the 
power itself a nullity. ‘This we venture to say, is a fair ae- 
count, of the whole class of those tvisible creatures of im- 
plication, whose true nature has caused so much diversity and 
dissention among our leading statesmen. And yet we cannot 
perceive any inherent difficulty im ascertaining their true char- 
acter and extent. The means of discovery are plain and ob- 
vious, aud the process but the common every day business of 
the mind in all its operations. Take any specified power 
which has been given to the Federal Government, and inquire, 
first—Wuat is the object of this power! 


? 


lor what purpose 
was it given! 


And when this question is answered, then ask 
in the second place: What means are ** necessary and proper” 
to be employed in order to compass this object? ‘To every 
honest and impartial mind, this rule, if observed, would work 
out the answers, and give the true quotient of power. Let us 



































take, forexample, the clause at the head of this article: ‘* Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises.” We do not the balance of the 
clause, because the Federalists contend, that the latter part | 
does not contain the enumerated object of the previous part, 
but that it confers on them another and altogether a diflerent 
power, without any limitation whatsoever, save that which 
may be screwed out of the words * 


quote 


eeneral welfare.” and we 
are perfectly wi. ing that they should enjoy the full benefit of 
their interpretation. 

Now, as the conciuding part of the clause js said to confer, 
of itself, a separate and substantive power, it will hardly be 
contended that it contains the objects of the power conferred 
in the previous part; unless, indeed, so litte regard is had to the 
dictates of common sense, an! the ordinary import of tan- 
guage, as to suppose that one written, specified power, is con- 
ferred as the object of another written, specified power, in the 
same sentence. So that, according to this Federal notion, we 
are left entirely in the dark as to objects intended to be com- 
passed by the grant to Congress of the * power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties,” &c. We must therefore appeal to thi 
common meaning of language, and the common sense of 
mankind, in order to ascertain what was the object of the 
crant. 

Were v any honest farmer in our neighboring 
county of Bedford, aud tell him that the Legislature had laid 
a tax of one doflar a head on all his negroes, from sixteen 


rears and 





we fo vo to 


upwards; but that nevertheless he might not make 
himself uneasy, for the object of the law was not to get his 
money, but to ereate a whirlpool in the Mississippi river; we 
should be surprised if he did not consider himself insulted, and 

ACCOY lingly. 





treat us But in so saying, we would declare no 
lim than what the advocates of the American System | 

have said to the whole world. 
it would be a needless task further to labor on a self-evident 
ve have already shown that the power * to lay 
collect taxes,” &c. must have had for its object, money, 
y. If it were not so, why was the word * co!- 
lect’ used in the sentence? 


. 
rore . 


proposit nT} \ 
and mosey on 
liad this word been striken out, 
and the ciause left only with the power “to lav,” &c. there 
might have been sowe shadow to sustain a doubt, as to the ob- 
ject contemplated. Some vain toy for imagination to sport 
with. crounds for perverse reason to declare, that! 


crant was a regulation of foreign commerce | 
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—or the protection of domestic industry. But as it stands, | 
rhs rro his if would nat say, = j doubt 1" “ "lo lay and | 
collect taxes,’ &c. must. mean, in common pariance, to raise | 
money—to get funds for the National Treasury. 


When it is 
is very easy to find out what is to be done with it. 

‘Taking then for granted, that one object at least, (and we 
ask for no other concession, ) of the power * lo lay and collect 
imports and excises’ was revenue, we will pro- 
what are the incidents to this express power? 
What are the means * necessary and proper” to compass this 


object?) And here the nature of the power, as well as the 


there, i 


taxes, cutres, 
ceed to maui 


isurely the only proper and adequate judge. 





practice of all Governments, give us a ready answer. There 


must be custom-houses to deposit in. There must be appraisers 
to value—there must be collectors to receive. Without these, 
‘the taxes, duties,” &. cannot be ascertained, nor secured. 
The power then to establish custom-houses—to appoint survey- 
ors of ports, appraisers, collectors, &c. is incidental to the 
specified power, “to lay and collect taxes, duties,” &c. With- 
out this auxiliary agent the principal power would be a dead 
letter—a mere nullity. Without it, or some other equivalent 
to it, the object in view would be utterly defeated ; and so far 
as the revenue of the Government is concerned, it had been as 
well, if the Constitution had expressly prohibited the exercise 
of the power iu question. The necessity aud propriety of the 
incident, determine at once the question of implication. But 
it does not follow, that because the power to establish custom- 
houses, &c. is incidental to the power * to lay and collect 
taxes,” Xe. that the power to set up spiuning jenbies on the 
Peaks of Otto, is also incidental—they would not ‘collect the 
taxes, duties,’ &c. laid ov acargo of broad cloths imported 
from Liverpool, and entered at the custom-house in New York. 
‘They would furnish very little aid, we should think, in collect- 
ing any thing else but the clouds; and their showers are not 
exactly of the kind to suit Mr. Clay aud his system men. 
They have in them rather too much of the spirit of a Dane, 
whose easy virtue could not withstaad the yellow charms of 
seductive gold. 

There are other views, however, in relation to the inciden- 
tality of powers, which we wish to present. But we must de- 
fer them tll our next. 

DIFFICULTIES OF FORMING AN UNION OF 

STATES. 
From the Charleston Mercury. 

The difficulty that always attended any attempt to unite the 
colonies, even for the purpose of mutual defence, serves further 
to illustrate what we have said, as to the total want of unanimity 
and of any common bond of union between them; and the 
history of the famous Albany Convention, as given by Dr. 
Franklin, will be found to throw an ivteresting light, both 
upon this subject and the present controversy, now arrived at 
so threatening @ecrisis, between the Southern States and the 
General Government. The following passage is extracted 
from the draft or plan of that Convention, drawn up by Dr. 
Franklin, which will be found in the fourth volume of Duane’s 
edition of his works: * ‘The manner of forming and establish- 
ing this Convention, was the next point. When itwas con- 
sidered that the colonies were seldom al! in equal danger, at 
the same time, or equally near the danger, or equally seusible 
of it; that some of them had particular interests, with which 
an union might interfere, and that they were extremely jealous 
of cach other, it was thought impracticable to obtain a joint 
agreement of all the colonies, to an union, in which the ex- 
pense and burden of defending one of them, should be divid- 
ed by all, if ever Acts of Assembly, in allthe colonies should 
be obtained for the purpose; yet as any colony, on the least 


dissatisfaction, might repeal its own Acts, and withdraw itself 


from the Union, tt would not be a stable one, or such as could 
be depended on, for if only one colony should, through any 
disgust, withdraw Utsell, others might think it unjust and une- 
qual, that they, by continuing in the union, should be at the ex- 
pense of definding a colony which refused to bear its propor- 
tionate part, and would, therefore, one after another, withdraw, 
till the whole crumbled into its original parts.” It thus ap- 
pears that there existed no dispute, at that day, as to the right 
of a party to any political compact, to withdraw from it, even 
from any casual disgust, as well as for good and sufficient 
cause, whenever it might see fit to do so, and resume its origi- 
nal independent position. ‘This principle doubtless governed 
the States on entering into the present union, and we find no 
clause in the Constitution, binding them to an irrevocable ad- 
herence to the contract, though this has been regarded by some, 
as a casus omissus, While it is considered by a celebrated pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, as a designed omission, the intention be- 
ing to show that the secession of any member of the Confed- 
eracy was an event not in the contemptation of the framers of 
that instrument, or rather that they chose to leave so temera- 
rious and terrible an act, without any other punishment than 
the general horror aud execration which it should excite, as the 


Greeks thought it the best poticy to do, in the case of parricide. 


We feel satisfied ourselves, that the omission was not so much 
designed, as the natural result of an obvious principle; a prin- 
ciple, which none but one whose mind has been mazed by the 
metaphysics of the Supreme Court, or stultified by the verbosi- 
ty and refinements of congressioual speech-grinders, would for 
a moment contest, or dreamin of bringing into question. We 
further find, that so far were the statesmen of that day from 
entertaining the idea that there existed any right in the ma- 
jority to coerce the minority, and compel them to adhere to a 
compact that proved ruinous to their interests, that on the 
contrary, the only difficulty that presented itself on the above 
occasion, was the alleged hardship of the former, being obliged 
to bear the burden of defending the latter, who were consider- 
ed as still entitled to protection, however unreasonable their 


conduct might be, or whatever might be the grounds of their 


secession and discontent. It ts evident, that the act of separa- 
tion was not regarded as affording any ground for resentment 
or enmity; still less for the unnatural measure of war agaiust 
their fellow-citizens and Cfristian brethren, with whom they 
had no cause of quarrel, save the refusal of the latter to unite 
in a political scheme of which they disapproved, and which 
they considered as likely to result in ruin to their interests; a 
point of which the party most immediately concerned was 
We doubt not, in- 
deed, but that the same principles would be acted upon again, 
by both parties, were a severation of the Union to take place 
to-morrow, though the enemies of State Rights have sought 
to alarm us by lugubrious pictures of the probable results of 
such an event, and by bullying representations of the power of 
the General Government, and of the inability of any State 
single-handed, to resist the constituted authorities ef the Union. 
The sensitive regard of the different States to their respective 
rights, and their oeeasional bickerings with each other, and 
with the Federal Government, surely rather augur favorably 
than otherwise, to their continued and permanent Union, for 
all those general purposes and external objects which formed 
their first motives for uniting ; as it is only by keeping a watch- 
ful guard over each other, and over the conduct of the su- 
preme administration, that a system at once so vast and so 
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delicately poized, can be kept stecessfully in play, and preserv- 
ed from lapsing into anarehyv, and crumbliug into dust. This 
spirit of indepeadence and vigilant regard to their own rights 
and dignity, further tends to preserve amongst them a mutual 
respect for, and an habitual attention to each others claims 
and pretensions, that form far better pledges for their continued 
cohesion aud future harmony, than even those numerous in- 
terests and natural ties which bind them together, like the stary 
emblems of ther Union, in a golden and eternal chain. The 
State that should submit to be trampled upon, or tamely suffer 
its rights to be invaded, or in any manner trifled with, would 
more certainly lose its place in the Union, than by forcibly sepa- 
rating from it, or voluntarily abdicating its sovereignty. Like 
the lost Pleiad, its place would no more be known in Heaven, 
and it would sink never again to shine amidst the bright and 
glorious Constellation, of which it once formed a sparkling 
and interluceut Star. We here mean to maintain, thatin a 
Confederacy cach State must necessarily maintain its own 
rights, and can only preserve its placein the general system, by 
causing itself to be respected and treated as a coequal and 
sovereign member of the Union. ‘The Confederacy, as such, 
must fail, if its members are unable to maintaio their integrity 
as States, and lapse from their place in the system by abdicat- 
ing their sovereignty, or succumbing to their neighbors, or to 
the oppressive and invasive acts of the General Government. 
In a word, the Confederacy can only be maintained by each 
State preserving its identity and sustaining its independence, 
by a proper exercise of its reserved rights, which were retained 
for this purpose, avd which form the true basis of the Union, 
and the best sureties for its continuance. 


LYSIS. 
DELUSIONS OF THE RESTRICTIVE SYSTEM. 





From the Somerset (Maine) Republican. 


Business, we are informed by those who have visited our 
cities and market towns, is assuming a very vigorous aspect 
The wars and rumors of wars in Europe have caused large 
speculations to be seton foot, insech articles as are likely to be 
wanted in the belligerentregion. ‘The consequnce is, that goods 
of every description and rents are on the rise—credits are extend- 
ing, and the American people preparing to act over again the 
fascinating scenes of 1816—17. It is truly astonishing how 
irresistably this business mania affects the feelings and conduct 
ofthe people. Even those who have experienced the former 
rush of business and running in debt, and the dire consequences 
which followed to individuals and the country, are not proof 
against the infatuation; but feeling in some degree a freedom 
from that constant pressure which has bound down their spirits 
and cramped their exertions, they seem as active and as much 
disposed to act over the paiuful farce again as though they were 
mere children, and had no experience in the aflar. Itistrue a 
very large portion of mankind are extremely heedless of the les- 
sous of the past, and seem to forget all which is behind, and to 
press forward into the luxuriant fields of hope and faucy with just 
as much confidence of suecess as though their expectations had 
never been blasted by a single discomfiture. Our moralizing may 
seem to some, iil-timed, we hope it may be needless, and most 
sincerely do wish that two or three years’ may prove it so; but 
we have lived to see the world ruo on whels, and then again 
on bare ground, and feel constrained to lift the warning voice. 
It was the testimony of one of the sages of our country “ that 
the best time for business which he ever knew was during the 
Revolution—when men bought only what they could pay for, 
because there was no credit to be obtained.” It would seem 
if men can bring their wants to their means in the worst of 
limes, they certainly might when money and every kind of 
trade is brisk; but such is not the ease. ‘The time of extrava- 
gance and running in debt is always when there seems to the 
eye of sober reason no pecessity for it. Ju relation to the 
late increase of business and prices, one circumstance is ludi- 
crous enough, which is, that the Nationals atiribute it all to the 
blessed Tarif. A few weeks since Mr. Niles set the whole 
posse to serbbling, to prove that the low price of goods was 
all ewing tothe profecting system. The duties were lowered 
on a few articles, and the distilleries went to work on molasses, 
and it was higher; during our high duties on coflee, the plant- 
ers cut down their coffee trees and planted sugar cane—and 
coffee rose in consequence of its scarcity and the increasetl de- 
mand. The Nationals cried out that we did all this mischief 
by reducing theduties. As soon as we began to feel the effects 
of this war in Europe, and all kinds of merchandise teok a 
start—all the coflee being bought up, a great part of which is 
to be shipped to Europe for the soldiers, who never tasted 
coffee in their hovels—then the cry was, and now is, that the 
blessed Tariff does all this. This tone can be turned to suit 
the emergency as readily as it was the other day by an honest 
adventurer in American hemp. We observed to him we 
thought the duty on that article enormous, and ought to be re- 
duced. Why,” said he, “you are not an anti-tarif? man 
surely?” Our repiy was in the affirmative. “But” he con- 
tinued, “how can you hold such doctrines, since every thing is 
cheaper for the Tariff.” We asked him how it probably aflect- 
ed the article of hemp, which he had just declared worth 250 
dollars per ton. “Oh! thal may be an exception,” said the 
poor fellow. Now this is the true state of the whole affair— 
strip it of al its deception, and every person interested wishes 
protecting Cuties for the same reason as the hemp man, thongh 
they will net blush to tell you to your face that every thing is 
cheaper for that very Tariff, which they advocate for no other 
reason, thanthat in fact it enhances the price of their products, 
and consequently their profits. 





Spanish Statistics. —-There are in Spain 62 bishops, 23,993 canons, 
1,809 prebencaries, 16,451 curates, 4,929 vicars, 17,421 clergymen hold- 
ing benefices, 27,757 persons in orders, 14,015 saeristans and acolytes, 
3,027 serving men belonging to the order, 38,422 professed ecclesiastics, 
2.559 novices 20,340 lay brothers, 28,111 nuns, &96 novices, and 7,493 
lay sisters—naking, in all, 182,371 persons devoted to Religion. There 
are 1,323 grandees or Castilian noblemen, 402,059 nobles, 27,243 gov- 
ernment employers, 149,340 military men, 5,883 judges or advocates, 
9,635 notaries, 13,274 proctors, agents, alguazils, &c.; 4,346 physicians, 
9,772 surgeons, 3°72 apethecaries, 5,708 veterinary surgeons, 29,812 
students, 364.514 proprietors of the lands they cultivate, 327,423 farm- 
ers, 805.235 laborers, 25.530 proprietors of cattle and flocks, 113,628 
shepherds, 6,824 merchants, 15,531 retail dealers, 5,899 individuals cul- 
tivating the fine arts, 31,238 sailers. 16,427 fishermen, 2,886 huntsmen, 
489,493 artisans aad workmen of all sorts, 214,000 mules, 140,000 hor- 
ses, 1,065 oxen o- cows, 230,000 asses, 12,000,000 sheep, 2,521,000 
goats, and 126,000 pigs. 
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(> Agreeably to the notice contained in our No. of the 13th 
ultimo, this Paper will hereafter be published at the City of 
Puitapetruia. Editors with whom we exchange will be 
pleased to enter this on their book of directions. 

(= Any of our Philadelphia subscribers, who may have 
beeu neglected by the Carrier, will be pleased to send for the 
deficient numbers, to the Printing-Office, at No. 3, Frauklin- 
Piace, fourth story. 


We are under the necessity of declining many receut invita- 
tions to exchange papers, having already as large an exchange 
list as we cau afford. Where we see, however, that the cause 
we espouse will be clearly promoted by the use of the Banner, 
we will strain a point. Per example, we readily yield to the 
followiug request from an Editor in New Hampshire, and shall 
make no charge of the difference of price, having had occasion 
to know of his devotion to the cause: * We are very much io 
need of your paper to assist us in dissemiuating **I’ree Trade” 
principles in our State. Will you state the terms on which you 
will exchange ’—and, if not beyond a country Editor's meaus, 
we will forward the amount. 

We have received a letter from a subscriber in Virginia, re- 
questing as hereafter to send his paper to * Garland’s Store, 
Albemarle, via Richmond,” but as he has omitted to siga bis 
name, we know not from whom it comes, not being acquaint- 
ed with the hand writing, and the place to which it has here- 
tofore been sent not being stated. 





The readers of this journal have seen an occasional allusion 
to the Monkey System, as practised by those exact imitators 
of humanity, at Exeter Chaoge. The “ Londoa Examiner” 
etates, that * The monkeys in Exeter Change used to be confined 
in arow of narrow cages, each of which had a pan in the centre 
of its front, for the tenant’s food. When al! the monkeys were 
supplied with their messes, it was observable that searcely any 
one of them ate out of his own pan. Fach thrust his arm 
through the bars, and robbed his right or left-hand neighbor. 


, Half of what was so seized was spilt and lost in the convey- 


ance ; and, while one monkey was so unprofitably engaged in 
plundering, his own pan was exposed to similar depredation. 
The mingled knavery and absurdity was shockingly human.” 

However it may offend the delicate ears of the Restrictive 
party, the system above described differs in no particular from 
the American System. Many people, we are aware, have the 
notion that the effect of restrictive laws is merely to transfer 
from the pocket of one man to that of avother, without an 
equivalent, a portion of his hard earnings. Were this the case, 
the mischief resulting from them, however unjust and iniquit- 
ous they might be in reference to some individuals, would be 
nothing like as great as it really is: for, as the mass of pro- 
ducts in the whole community would be the same, the opera- 
tion would be a mere change in their distribution. It unfortu- 
nately happens, however, that this is not the case. The ten- 
dency of restrictive laws is inevitably to diminish the total ag- 
gregate of products, and not only to increase the difficulty of 
getting them, by artificially raising their price, but also to di- 
minish the quantity that can be produced. ‘Their effect, there- 
fore, is to occasion the same sort of loss to the community as 
was sustained by the community of monkeys at ’xeter Change, 
by the spilling of their food. Any one can see, with half an 
eye, that, although some of the strong monkeys got more than 
the weak ones, that those with big paws and long arms may 
have grasped more than their neighbors ; yer, that, as a whole 
society, there was a positive loss of food to the concern. To 
show the perfect analogy between the American and the Mon- 
key System, we think, will be no difficult task, from the con- 
fessions of the protected gentlemen themselves. ‘They, one and 
all, utterly deny that the whole of the increased price, result- 
ing from high duties, goes into their pockets. Mr. Johuston, 
the Senator of Louisiana, who published, last winter, a state- 
ment of the profits of the sugar planter, insisted upon it that 
they do not exceed six per centum upon his capital ; and yet 
the nation pays an increased price of three cents per pound, 
equal to one hundred or even two hundred per centum upon 
the foreign cost of the low qualities of brown sugar. The iron 
masters insist upon it that they make very little profit upon 
their iron; and yet every body kuows that the nation pays from 
$22 40 up to 378 60 per ton higher for the iron they consume, 
than they would have to pay if it was not for the duties. The 
same is true of the cotton and woollen manufacturers: not a 
man of them will allow that the whole of the increased price 
imposed upon the nation goes into their pans ; and the con- 
clusion is therefore self-evident, taking their own words for it, 
that the American System is the Monkey System over again. 

We could extend these remarks much further, but the whole 
scheme of plunder intended to be elucidated by the monkeys, 
is so ably, so wittily, and so minutely examined, by a master- 
hand, in an article from the Westminster Review, for January, 
1830—which will be found on our first page—that we do not 
wish to spoil the feast which the true political economist will 
enjoy from its perusal. 





No person but one who resides in the midst of the Tariff de- 
lusion, can possibly form any conception of the depth to which 


it has taken root amongst that class of persons who are unac- 
customed to analytical investigation, and who comprize by far 
the most numerous portion of society. Scarcely a day passes 
without our coming into contact with some of these gentlemen, 
and we are often diverted to see the complacency and self-sa- 
tisfaction which are manifested by those who, taking n0 pains 
to inform themselves as to the counexiou between cause and 
effect, are content to chime in with the fashionable doctrine of 
the day, without perceiving the inconsistencies into which they 
are led. 

One gentleman, upon a late occasion, expressed himself 
thus: ** The actual prosperity of the country is altogether ow- 
ing to the Restrictive System. The South and Southwest 
prosper, as well as the other sections. I kuow a number of 
the most respectable planters at Natchez, who have lately come 
into these views. ‘They say they are satisfied, because they 
now have for their cotton two markets, the home market and 
the foreign market.” A friend who was present very prompt- 
ly replied: “If they think it advantageous that they should 
have two markets to sell in. is there any reason why the con- 
sumers of foreign commodities should not have two markets to 
buy in? In a country where the rights of all are equal, there 
should not be one sauce for the goose and another for the gan- 
der. But, touching these two markets, it appears to me that 
two little markets are not as advantageous for the cotton planters 
as one big one would be; and that the two markets he now en- 
joys are not as large as the foreign one alone would be under 
a system of liberal intercourse with foreign counties, is proved 
by the fact that the number of customers for our raw cotton is 
limited by our laws, which prevent us from buying of foreign- 
ers, and to that extent prevent foreigners from buying of us. 
As to the prosperity of the country being ascribable to the Ame- 
rican System, | will tell you a case in point: I once knew a 
young man, who tock to driok ; his friends told him that bran- 
dy and whiskey were calculated to produce debility—but, hav- 
ing a strong constitution, which invigorated him as he grew in 
life more than the liquor enfeebled him, he was a stouter man 
at thirty thau at twenty-five years of age, and he always in- 
sisted upou it that it was the mint-juleps, the brandy-slings, 
and the stroug-grog, that made him so strong and healthful. 
His friends, on the other hand, and the Temperance Society, 
agreed that his robust health was due to other causes, which 
operated more potently than the bottle ; but, as he was a gen- 
uiue tarifi man, he could not be convinced.” 

We thought the argument conclusive on the subject ; but it 
made po more impression upon the mind of the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, than a piece of sturgeou-nose would 
make upou a marble pavement. 

The advocates of taxation are constantly calling out for facts, 
as the only sort of evidence they will admit io discussing their 
theory. We submit to them te following, copied from the 
Philadelphia Gazette of 14th May: 

Harana.—< \etter to the Editors of the “ Baltimore American,” trom 
their correspondent at Havana, under date of the 29th of April, says: 
The Intendant has this morning published a decree, giving to every for- 


eign vessel which exports more than one thousand boxes of sugar, a 
bounty of one dollar per register-ton—or, in other words, reducing the 
tonnage duty to one dollar per register-ton. Vessels are much wanted 
to freight in every direction: £5 would readily be given for Cowes and 
amarket. For New York, $5 per hogshead, @ths of a cent for coflee, 
and $2 25 per box for sugar, could be obtained without difficulty ; but 
there is not a vessel in port unemployed. 

Sugars are unsuleable, for want ot vessels, at 34—74 rials, to 4—8 ri- 
als ; yellows, 3 to 5 rials; white, 74 to 54 rials. ‘The article is plenty, 
and planters are anxious to realize ; not more than one-third of the crop 
has been exported. 

Coffee is in request, for the Mississippi, at $6 25 a $7 50 per qtl. 

Exchange is pominal—no demand—because produce remits at par or 
profit. 


Vessels of some burden would find immediate employment for Ea- 
rope or elsewhere—Small vessels would be immediately taken up for 
the United States. 

For six days we have had no arrivals, except three Spanish vessels 
from New Orleans—The brig Louisiana is to sail soon for Baltimore. 

The first fact developed in the foregoing extract is, that the 
Government of Cuba is relaxing its restrictive laws, and thus 
approximating to the principles of Free Trade, by reducing 
the tonnage duty from two dollars to one dollar per ton upon 
all foreign vessels which export more than one thousand boxes 
of sugar. A ship of three hundred tous will carry one thousand 
boxes of sugar, and a reduction of three hundred dollars upon 
a vessel worth ten thousand dollars, is equal to three per cent. 
upon a voyage which may occupy at most two or three months, 
which is oo trifling addition to navigation profits, in these times 
of strong competition. 

The second fact is, that the freight of a box of sugar from 
the Hlavana to the United States is locked upon as high, at $2 
25. A box usually weighs 400 pounds, aud the freight conse- 
quently is equal to 56 cents per 100 pounds. 

The third fact is, that sugars are to be purchased at the Ha- 
vana ata very low price. A rial is the eighth part of a Span- 
ish dollar—that is, 124 cents. An arroba is 25 Ibs. Spanish, or 
the fourth part of 100 pounds, which are equal to 104 Ibs. of 
our weight. The quotation of prices given has reference to 
the arroba, and, consequently, if reduced into our weights and 
currency, would stand thus: 

Yellow sugars, 3 to 5 rials—that is, 374 to 624 ceuts per 25 
lbs. Spanish—in other words, $1 50 to $2 50 per 100 pounds 
| Spanish. , 

White, 74 to 83 ria’s per 25 pounds—that is, $3 75 to $4 25 
per 100 pounds. 

A fourth fact, resulting from the foregoing, is, that, were it 








not for our duty upon sugar, it would be possible for the con- 
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sumers of the article in this country to procure the cheapest 
quality of yellow at the following prices: 
Cost at Havana, per 100 pounds,..........+++..81 50 
Boxes, proportion of one costing B3,........+000++0 75 
Export duty,........... Pets capebedaianewl ae 
Drayage, weighing, &........ecccccsceceseeeesO OS 
Brokerage, 4 per cent.,.c..-ceeeseeccescccecceesD Ol 
——— $2 67 
Commissions, 25 per cent.,...ceee-cecessseccccee ld UF 
Insurance, 2 per Cent.,......ccccccccccccccceeesD OD 
Freight, (each box weighing 400 lbs.) per 1U0 Ibs...0 56 
saeseee --0 17 


Iimporter’s profit, 6 per cent. on cost,..... 


Per 100 poands,...........+-6- o+-. 83 52 


It would be also possible for the consumers to get the hest 
quality of white Havana sugar, which in thousands of families 
is used as a substitute for lump or loaf sugar, at the following 
price ; 

Cost at Havana, per 100 Ibs.,.....-seeeeeceeeee BA 25 
Ee ee 


*enseeeeenereeeneee SE 75 


E.Epost duty,..cccccccccececcescoescceseseveoesS OD 
Drayage, weighing, KC.......ccccssccescceeeee OH 
Brokerage, 4 per ee *e*#eneneeeneeeeneeeeneeeneae .0 024 


—— $5 823 
Commissions, 24 per cent,.....seeeccececceseees 0 144 
Insurance, 2 per cent,......-. cccecscoseseéenqodt ae 
PF PEM cces sense cose sees ee ecereccccccccceses OO 


Importer’s profit, 6 per cent. on cost,........0202--0 35 


veeeee 37 
In the foregoing estimate we have omitted the gain of four 
per centum in the weight, which the reader may put into the 
importer’s pocketif he thinks six per centum profit not enough 
fur the use of his capital for a 60 or 90 days’ voyage. The ex- 
penses of boxes, the rate of export duty, the deayage, weigh- 
ing, brokerage, and commissions, we have taken from a real 
invoice, published in this journal on the 22d of December last. 
That the reader, however, may be sure that we have not un- 
der-rated the cost of sugar, we will confirm our statement by 
the following quotation from the prices of sugar at New York 
on the 17th instant : 
British Island, Ib........cececeeessees? to GD cents. 
Be. Crd, ccsccsccccce ccccce 


Per 100 pounds,.....+.+00.. 


soeseeeed to 9 cents. 
Havana white,.......cceseceeceeeeeed to 11 cents. 
brown,...0.-.6. ccccccesceee® to 7% cents. 

Brazil white,.......cceeescecces sens 04 to 84 centa. 
DrOWN, .c cc ceccccccccsscecess-D t0 64 cents. 

The foregoing are the wholesale prices for consumption, af- 
ter the duty has been paid. If they are wanted for exporta- 
tion, the prices are precisely as much less as the amount of the 
duty, which is three cents per pound upon brown, and four 
cents upon white, and would be as follows: 

British Island, Ib.,......ceccseceesseee4 tO 6 cents. 
St. Croiz,..ccccccccccccccccccosccce-4 6 cents. 
Havana white,.....cccccccececcerseeed tO7 cents. 
DTOWN, ..cececccccceesesesssend tO 49 cents. 

Brazil white, ......ccceceseccescecesech to 44 cents. 
DIOWN,..ccccccccccccccesscccesed tO Sf cents. 


Will the farmers of the United States, who know the value 
of sugar in their families, as used in tea, coffee, pies, puddings, 
cakes, and preserves, consent to be taxed a hundred per cent. 
upon such a necessary of life, merely for the sake of enabling 
a few rich nabobs to ride in coaches? Are they prepared to 
support an aristocracy out of the sweat of their brows, as the 
farmers of England are obliged to do? They will probably 
spurn at such a degrading thought, and yet they will virtually 
consent to it if they do not now join the advocates of Free 
Trade in their efforts to reduce the duty on sugar to a revenue 
scale. 

After the foregoing was io type, we received an Havana 
Price Curren’,in which we perceive that the export duty upon 
sugar had been altered since the date of the invoice referred to 
above. It is now $2 03% cents per box, equal to about fifty- 
one cents per 100 pounds ; so that the duty on brown would 
be sixteen cents per 100 pounds more, and upon white twenty- 
four cents less than what we have placed it at, in the above 
statements. 

The following are extracts from the Message of Gov. Peters 
to the Legislature of the State of Connecticut, delivered at the 
opening of its session, at the commencement of the present 
month of May: 

The industrious habss of the people are favorable to manufacturing 
employments—their progress and experience in the art have abundant- 


ly increased the intrinsic value of the articles manuafaetured—and the 


competition among the stockholders has at the same time reduced the 
prices. 


If it be true that the industrious habits of the people are fa- 
vorable to manufacturing employments, where is the necessity 
of artificial stimulants, to give them an impulse? This is a 
point upon which great confusion exists, in the minds of the 
Tarif party. They say manufacturing is one of the natural 
empleyments of this country, to which a great proportion of 
the industry of the people must needs be applied. We say so 
ioo, and furthermore we say, that, if Congress were to take an 
anti-manufacturing whim, and try to keep manufactures down, 
they could not do it. But the Tariff party say, this being true, 
it follows of necessity that the Government ought to grant 
bounties to manufaciurers for doing the very thing which their 
interest points out to them as the most profitable. This is pre- 
cisely the same sort of reasoning as if a baker were to say, 
‘People must eat bread—there must be bakers—but the Gov- 
ernment ought to lay a tax upon the people, to enrich them.” 
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Governor Peters has fallen into the same error, and thinks that. 
those who are not lame ought to be provided, at the public ex- | 
pense, With a staff to walk with. His idea about the reduction 
of prices, shows that he has not examined this subject. Do-- 
mestic competition has had as litte to do with bringing down. 
the prices of cotton and woollen manufactures, as it has had to) 
do with bringing down the prices of tea and coffee. Would 
any one think that a serub-race, between a couple of cart-hor- 
ses, near Philadelphia, could have any influence upon the fleet- | 
ness of the famous horses which lately exhibited such speed 
over the New York course? The truth is, that in manufac- 
tures there is a grand race now going on all over the world. 
The more full and {ree the competition, and the wider the mar- 


ket, the greater will be the reduction of price. Laws, there- 





fore, which restrict the universality of the competition, and 
thereby narrow the market, diminish the chances o1 reduction ; | 


and hence. th tifcial encouragement given to those manu- 





factures which have not spruny up in this country in the natu- 


‘ 
' 
= . . . ° . i 
ral course of] taings. has positively retarded the ratio ol reduc- | 
tion. The case may be illustrated thus: The City of Phila- 
de!phia is situ | in Penosylvania, ou the western bank of the | 


Delaware : the State of New Jersey, which is situated on the | 


opposite side of the river, supplies the Philadelphia market) 
with nearly all the melons and peaches which are brought 


there : the competition amongst the Jersey farmers is so great, 
that there has heen for many years past a gradual reduction in 
the price of those articles : both these fruits can be produced 
in Pennsylvania, but not to such advantage as many other ar- 
ticles of agricultural produce, for which ber soil is better adapt- 
ed. Now, suppose, by way of encouraging the growth of me- 
lons and peaches in Pennsylvania, the Corporation of Pinla- 
delphia should exercise a power not delegated to it, and should 
unpose a daty upon all that should be brought over from Jersey ; 
aud, suppose that, notwithstanding Uhis duty, the Jersey farmers 
could find their account in sull supplying the Philadelphia mar- 
ket with melons and peaches, and even at a lower price than 
before the daty was laid, which would of course compei the 
Pennsylvania farmers also to come down with their prices— 
would it not be silly to say that the reduction had been occa- 
sioned by the Peausylvania competition? And would it not be 
equally clear, that the demand in the Philadelphia market, for 
melons and peaches, being less than it would have been with- 
out the duty, which keeps up the price, the reduction would be 
less than if free competition had existed ? 

The consumer reaps the benefit, while he obtains the further advan- 
tage of a home-market for the raw material and the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country, without encountering the expense and danger 
of transportation to loreiga countries, and the caprices of their Govern- 
ments. 

The “benefit” which the consumer reaps is that of paying two 
prices for a ton of iron, fora suit of clothes,or for a pound of sugar, 


iustead of one. ‘he “advantage” he obtains is that of having 





one market instead of treo. The nonsense, which is so current, 
about creating a home-market for agricultural products, by 
artificial means, in a country where there is an abundance of 
land, sufiicient for the sustenance of ten times the existing po- 
pulation, can alone be founded on the supposition that people 
can only be induced to eat and clothe themselves when there- 
uato compelled by an act of Congress. It is surprising that so 
self-evident a proprsttion cannot be universally admitted, that 
the whole population of the United States must be fed and 
clothed, whether we have foreign trade or not. The home- 
market must exist so long as people have appetites to be gra- 
tified and backs to be covered, and those whose industry sup- 
plies these wants are just as sure of the home-market, as a 
lawyer is sure of being benefitted by the litigation of his neigh. 
bors. The great point to be gained, is, to have a foreign mar- 
ket besides. 
erting themselves to accomplish. ‘They say that the farmers 


This is what the friends of Free Trade are ex- 


ought to have two markets for their flour, grain, beef, pork, 
hams, lard, butter, &c. ; and they say that the consumers of 
manufactures ought to have two markets to buyin. In this 
country, nineteen men out of twenty are interested in this 
question, as agricultural producers, or as consumers, and the 
other twentieth it iss alone, which is benefitted by the Restric- 
tive System. 

The idea of its being a desirvble thing to avoid “the expense 
and danger” of foreign commerce, is quite novel. If the ex- 
pense and danger of shipping a cargo of mules and horses 
from Connecticut to the West Indies were equivalent to thirty 
dollars a-head, and if the increased price obtained at Jamaica 
was sixty dollars a-head, would Gov. Peters’s political philo- 
sophy teach him that this was a process which ought to be 
avoided? If so, we can tell him, that we koow gentlemen in 
New Haven, who have a very different opinion on the subject, 
and who are now enriching themselves and the country, by 
‘encountering the expense and danger” of transportation, and 
of the horse latitudes to boot. As to the caprices of foreign 


Governments, it is a happy thing for mankind that no mischief! what are called horse-shoe moulds, which are horse-shoes in 


ean resultfrom them, which does not weigh with a more heavy 
hand upon those W ho indulge in them, than upon those against 
whom they may be levelled. If the British Government is so 
unwise as to show its caprice, and say that the British people 
shall be put upon a short allowance of bread, would the Ameri- 
can Government act any more wisely if it were to retaliate by 
declaring that the American people shall be put upon a short 


allowance of shirts and coats. This is the true statement of| bugged by such an outrage upon common sense, they will 


the case: Jack is so full of caprice, that he cuts off one of his fin- 


‘eut off 


his true policy is to cut off two of his own, by way of retali- 
ation. 


In time of peace, this system renders our country independent—in 
time of war, we are not reduced to the humiliating necessity of violat- 
ing our own laws to procure clothing and blankets from the enemy, to 
cover our sutlering armies. 


The indenendence in time of peace, here spoken of, is, to use 
the witty language of a Southern statesman, * Robinson Cru- 
soe in his goat-skins.” [t is the independence of having one 
coat instend of uve, one ton of iron instead of two, one barrel 
of sugar instead of two; or, to apply the case to the ladies, it 
is the independence of having one dress, one hat, or one shawl, 
where two might be had. In time of war it is undoubtedly 
very humiliating to be beholden to aa enemy for favors. But 
there is no necessity for this. Unless we were at war with the 
whole world, there would always be some neutrals ready to 
supply us; and nothing is more certain than that that nation 
is always best prepared for war, which, by low duties, permits 
the accumulation within her territory of large stocks of foreign 
merchandise, to be availed of in case fresh supplies should be 
. The doctrine of Governer Peters is this: That, be- 
cause it is possible that we may be at war one year out of 
twenty, during which we may possibly have to pay for foreign 
supplies an increased price. equal to twenty or thirty per cent., 
to pay for the increased insurance and freight, it ts sound poli- 
cy, in order to avoid this possible evil, to begin at ounce, and te 
compel ourselves to pay double price for the whole twenty 
years. ‘This is the whole sum and substance of this argument 
—aud it is just as rational as it would be for the shoe-maker 
to make his own hats, at double the cost of labor which he 
would have to incur by exchanging shoes for hats, merely be- 
cause he took it into his head that possilly he and the hatter, 
at some distant day, might have a falling our. 

The South and the West participate in the benefits, from the improved 
quality and reduced prices of domestic manufactured articles, and in 


finding a sure market, with an increased demand for the productions of 
their farms. 


Adding insult vo injury never mends a matter. . It is bad 
enough for a man to be robbed ; but to be told, by the robber, 
that the loss of his purse is a positive gain to him, is carrying 
the joke too far. ‘The *“ benefits” which the South experien- 
ces from the American System, are like those experienced by 
York County, in Pennsylvania, in consequence of the Legisla- 
ture refusing vo let the Baltimoreans construct a rail-road, by 
which York County would have access to two markets instead 
of one. As to the South berefitting by the improved quality 
and the reduced prices of manufactures, that is not the ques- 
tion at issue. The question is, whether she gets her supplies 
as good or as cheap as she would get them if it were not for 
the high duties. A pound of sugar can now be had for six 
cents, which used to cost twelve ; and, if it were not for the 
duty, it could be had for three. I'he American System has had 
about as much to do with the fall io the price of sugar through- 
out the world, as it has had to do in bringing down the price 
of logwood, or mahogany, which have failea as much as su- 
gar; and, as far as it is concerned, its only operation is to pre- 
vent sugar from being as cheap as it would otherwise be. Bat, 
because the power of steam carries a boat down the river at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour, whilst the tide carries her up 
at the rate of three, it is insisted upon that the velocity of nine 
miles, which the boat gains, results from the force of the tide. 
The “sure market” which the West finds for her agricultural 
produce, is that of a people whose powers of purchasing are 
limited by restrictions upon their industry, and is nothing like 
as great as it would be if every one was free to sell where he 
could sell dearest, and buy where he could buy cheapest. 

The encouragement and protection of domestic manufactures has 
been a sound policy of the Government of the United States from the 


commencement of its operations. "Lhis policy u has become a settled 
principle of the people to continue. 


The encouragement and protection afforded to domestic ma- 
nufactures, at the commencement of our Government, were li- 
mited to the indirect operation of duties of five to fifteen per 
centum, imposed solely for rev-nue. So long as revenue is need- 
ed, and so long as the custom-house is resorted to, so long will 
the same sort of protection be afforded. But, if the Governor 
means to say that duties of thirty-five to two hundred and 
twenty-five per ceutum are to be adhered to, as the settled po- 
licy of the country, for the benefit of the manufacturing corpo- 
rations of New England, we think his Excellency will find 
himseif mistaken. 

It is remarkable how precisely alike all the philosophers of 
the Americau System mystify the subject whenever they touch 
it. They take good care never to approach the true question, 
which is this: Is it not advantageous to a community to have 
cheap goods in preference to dear ones, and does not the Ame- 
rican System prevent goods from being as cheap as they other- 
erwise would be? Let them answer this question. 





A merchant in this city has lately imported some tons of 


an unfinished state. Coming under the denomination of hard- 
ware, they pay a duty of 25 per cent., whereas the iron of 
which they are made, is subject to a duty of 150 percent. Th 
is now the interest of the hardware merchants to import horse- 
shoes ready made, and the laws which so establish it are 
called laws to protect American industry against foreign com- 
petition. If the blacksmiths suffer themselves to be hum- 


deserve the fate of the Cyclops, if, indeed, they have as much 


In our last paper we gave some account of the situation of 
affairs in Brazil. The follewing letter, just received by us, by 
the ship Augusta, from our corre: pondentat Rio de Janeiro, an- 
nounces the important fact of 


“ ‘THE ABDICATION OF DON PEDRO. 


Kio pe Janeiro, 7th April, 1831. 
My Dear Sir: | sent to you, by last vessel, the papers of this place, 
detailing political events and prospects up to the Mth ultimo. Since 
then there has existed much alarm and doubt as to the result of the ex- 
citement of the parties Brazilian and Portuguese. 
There being large assemblages of Brazilians every night, and many 
assassinations, the Portuguese became sensible of the danger of their 
situation, and remained within doors. About ten days since, the Em- 
peror made a partial change of his Ministers, to please the Brazilian 
party. On the Sth inst. this party, appearing to gain more confidence, 
passed through the streets, partially armed, without meeting with any 
resistance. On the morning of the 6th, a change of Ministry was an- 
nounced, putting in persons just cismissed, and obnoxious to the 
Brazilians. | went tothe Campo St. Anna, iu the evening, where they 
were assembled, to the number of 2,000, who demanded, by message, 
of the Emperor, to replace the removed Ministers. ‘To this he object- 
ed, when all the troops at the Palace left him, and marched to the 
Campo St. Anna, where they joined the populace and the other troops. 
The Emperor sent for the Charges of France and England, and the 
French and English Admirals, and abdicated in favor of his son, at 
three o'clock this morning, and embarked on board the British 74 
Warspite, with all his treasure, at eight o'clock this morning—the Em- 
press and Queen of Portugal with him; the other children remain, 
as report says. 
I left the Campo St. Anna about two hours since, where al] the 
troups and populace—Brazilian—are yet assembled, waiting to see if 
any resistance will be made to what they have done. 
The Portuguese have expected te be robbed and murdered; but J 
see no disposition, on the part of the Brazilians, to do so. 
A Regency has been formed by the Assembly, consisting of General 
Lima, the Marquis of Caravellas, and Senator Vigeira. I hope things 
will progress with order; but all is yet doubt and uncertainty. I 
enclose the Abdication. Your friend, 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
The Abdication 6f His Majesty Senhor Don Pedro I., in fa- 
vor of his Son, His Imperial Highness Senhor Don Pedro of 
Alcantara : 
Exercising the right which the Constitution confers upon me, 
I declare that J have voluntarily abdicated in favor of the per- 
son of my much beloved aud valued Son, Senor Dou Pedro of 
Aleantara. 
Boa Vista, 7th of April, 1831, the Tenth of Independence 
and of the Empire. 
(Signed) 


PEDRO. 


The young Prince, in favor of whom this abdication is made, 
is now in the sixth year of his age, having been boru on the Ist 
of December, 1226. It remains to be seen whether this abdi- 
cation will be any more valid than that of Charles the Tenth 
of France in favor of the Duke of Bordeaux. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





AspeviL_e District, (8. C.) May 10, 1831. 

I will avail myself of this opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude, for the very able and dignified support, which you 
have given to the cause of Free Trade, and the true principles 
of the Constitution. Much good has already been done, but 
much more has yet to be done, and the siruggle must never 
cease, till the Constitution be restored and the country’s 
wrongs redressed. The work is arduous, but the cause is 
creat. A higher motive.can hardly be imagined to actuate 
human exertions, than an honest and thorough conviction of 
an individual, that the salvation of the fairest portion of crea- 
tion, and the most stupendous work of man, depends on the 
success of the doctrine and principles which he advocates. 
Fight on, then, with the weapons you have heretofore wielded. 
Should they fail, harder ones must be used—for we must uot 
live tosee our inheritance wrested from us without offering our 
all as a sacrafice. 





Curster Court Hovsr, (S. C.) May 8, 1831. 
Your paper is doing great good among the wavering in this 
District. Some have come over, and go with us to the full 
extent. 


Bosron, May 16, 1831. 

Dear Sir: informed you, some time since, how smimmiug- 
ly things were going on here; the tide has not yet slackened 
in the least; such a period of rapid, extensive, and enormous 
acquisition of property. has never before occurred in this part 
of the country; the golden age of our commerce could nos 
compare with it. Most of our factories, perhaps L may say all, 
are yielding a profit of 25 per cent., many more than this, 
and some more than 50 percent. Iam told that, in Rhode 
Island, where the establishments are less costly than with us, 
the profit is still greater. 

What do you make of the statemert of our commerce, 
which has lately appeared in the newspapers ? 650,000 ton- 
nage in foreign trade, and the whole tonnage of the United 
States, registered, licensed, and eurolled, but 1,250,600 tons? 
Is there not some mistake—and, if so, how could it have been 
so long undiscovered? Is not 650,000 tons Jess than the 
amount engaged in foreign trade at any time sinee 1800? 

Brown sugar is selling in Havana at Jess than 3 sials per 
arroba, or one and a half cents per pound. Duty in the United 
States is three eents, freight half cent, insurance, interest, and 
mercantile profit, half cent, making the protection enjoyed by 
the Louisiana planters four cents on an article which costs at 
place of growth one cent and a half. 

I am not surprised at the change of sentiment in the Wese 
respecting the Restrictive System, but I am surprised at the 
appareat acquiescence of Carolina; were I a citizen of that 








gers—and Jill, by way of avenging nimself, iusists upon it that 








as one eye to be put out. 


State, | would hazard any thing and every thing, rather than 
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submit to it. In New England, | fear that the chance of suc- 
cessful opposition is gone forever ; so extensive have become the 
“vested interests” uoder the Protective System, that disunion 
would be hazarded or encountered in preference to its relin- 
quishment; this has been the case heretufore, and we did hope 
that the fear of driving the South to desperation, might effect 
that which a sense of justice failed to produce ; this hope we 
must now relinquish. ‘lhe anti-‘Tariff party here, you know, 
confined their exertions to a modification of the ‘Tariff, not 
aiming at, or desiring the abolition of the Protecting System ; 
even this moderate opposition bas been rapidly diminishing, 
aud I much doubt if the party which gave to Mr. Lee, 2,500 
votes last November, could now muster L000 for any anu-Ta- 
rif purpose whatever. ; 

Ju saying that disunion would be encountered by New Eng- 
land, iu preference to the relioquishment of the— Protecting 
System, 1 meant that the separation of the Southern States 
would not drive her to its relinqguishment. If the ambitious 
rider of this political hobby can be unhorsed, and a revolution 
of sentiment effected which would give a majority in Congress 
to the anti-Tariff party, New Eugland would not separate trom 
the Union; for, independently of other considerations, she would 
go by herself, and the cousequences of separation, as far as 
inanufactures were concerned, would be equivalent to the 
abolition of protection. Asfar thea, as the delegation of New 
Eingland is concerned, you canuot work upon their fears, nor, 
where such an immense interest is involved, can you hope 
to change their votes; the ouly hope of a change rests in a 
chapge of opiuiou where there is a less interest involved. 
Party politics may aid the right side, but we ean rely with con- 
fidence only on the progress of truth and justice, among those 


who have no real or supposed vested interests in the support | 


of error and injustice. 


Cuarieston, April J0th, 1e0.. 


Dear Sir: I lately read, with much satisfaction, some very | 


sensible remarks, in the “Banner” of April the Gth, applica- 
ble to the State of Peunsylvania. You have truly remarked 
that *‘she has no direct interest in the Tariff policy at all equal 
to the injury sustained from the operation of it ;"—and your 
reasons in support of this assertion. I think, are sufficiently con- 
viacing to every unprejudiced mind. You have also alluded 
to the indefatigable exertions made use of to propagate the 
doctriues of Restriction, and have observed that * pamphlet 
after pamphiet was writtea and literally foreed upon the peo- 
ple against their wishes.” I have travelled much through that 
beautiful and highly interesting State, which Providence has 
blessed with so many valuable resources is to render ber per- 
fectly independent of any aid she can derive trom the “Ameri- 
can System,” and I can vouch for the truth of your observation 
respecting the pains taken to disseminate ‘Tariff prineiples— 
which, like rank weeds, may take root for a time and pollute 
the soil, but must fall under the scythe of the busbandman, to 
make room for the cultivation of a crop congenial to the land, 
and adapted to the sustenance of man. The delusion cannot 
last ; it wil! surely be destroyed by the good sense of the peo- 
ple: the prevailing darkness must be of short duration, and 
will, like a mist, be pevetrated by the dazzling light of the sun. 
Your yeomanury are really too enlightened to be chained to the 
car of tyranny, and submit to have their interests governed by 
the “ Bill of Abominations.” Jt is a lamentable fact, that, in 
all ages, and under every form of government, however libe- 
ral, there have existed a certain set of closet-politicians, or po- 
litical theorists, who have over-rated their talents, aud conceit: 
ed themselves capable of legislating for mankind, without pos- 
sessing that useful practical knowledge of human nature, and 
of the people among whom they live, and of the resources of 
the country they inhabit, to enabie them to form a correct idea 
of the peculiar habits and condition of their fellow-citizens. 
Whether moved by a spirit of arrogance, or laboring under in- 
fatuation, they bid defiance to public opinion, and intrude doc- 
trines on the community which are not compresended by the 
poor classes ; but, by dint of cabal and artifice, aided by for- 
tuitous circumstances, they are ushered forth uuder legisiative 
sanction, with the most plausible pretexts, to serve party pur- 
poses, and to strip the poor man of a portion of his hard earn- 
ings. Such has been the operation of the tariff law of IS238— 
the object of which is to protect manufactures and establish a 
privileged order of men, at the expense of the enterprizing and 
laborious. How long this order of things will prevail, is not 
fur me to determine. Power and riches are rapidly passing 
from the many to the few : the lordly proprietors of iron and 
salt works, the wealthy sugar planters, and the avaritious wool- 
len and cotton manufacturers, form a monopoly and monied 
aristocracy. God grant that the friends of Freedom and Free 
Trade may soon awake from their apathy, and destroy the 
spell which has bound our country to a nefarious syste! ‘This 
can only be effected by a solemn appeal to the feelings and the 
good sense of the people, backed by a determination to resist 
injustice ; and, when all reasonable remonstrances are unheed- 
ed and contemned, there is physical power enough in the United 
States to take as a right what is refused as a favor. It is 
infinitely more noble to resist than tamely to submit to oppres- 
sion. ‘The few men in Congress, of distinguished talents, who 
advocate the Prohibitive System, seldom venture to meet their 
adversaries in fair and open argument, lest, in the freedom of 
debate, the truth might expose aud defeat their crafty policy. 
The zeal of the friends of the Protecting System is totally mis- 
applied, and cannot be too much condemned by a discerning 
public. A man who goes pledged, to the Seat of Government, 
to vote for a favorite measure, cannot be considered as a free 
agent. If he is sent by the manufacturing interest solely, he 
becomes the instrument of their creating—a puppet, to be put 
in motion at their will and pleasure—and, to adopt the playful 
and figurative words of a grave statesman, ‘“‘a mere bob to the 
tail of the kite of the manufacturers.” There never was a 
time, since the Declaration of Independence, when so little ne- 
cessity existed, as at this present moment, for heavy taxation, 
direct or indirect. Iu less than four years, the National Debt, 
amounting to thirty-nine millions of dollars, will be extinguish- 
ed. Moderate duties on all the luxuries of life, or on such ar- 
ticles as are in common use only among the rich, would furaish 
an ample reveuue. If direct taxes could be deemed more ad- 
visable, then custom-houses might be dispensed with, and our 
free ports would be crowded with richly-laden vessels from all 
parts of the world; American produce would rise in value, and 
American merchauts would regrio that bigh standing in socie- 


land of liermaun. or that of Washington! 


ty they are so deservedly entitled to, from their intelligence and 

enterprize. This, however, may not suit many of the ardent 
jadmirers of the American System, who have eu:barked large- 
ily in the purchase of manufacturing stocks, and who expect to 
‘reap a golden harvest by aid of the Tariff. Hence, then, arises 
so great a display of eloquence and patriviic professions, at 
town-meetings, among some who wish to persuade the people 
that their motives are disinterested, when, in fact, they are 
prompted by avarice. Will the poor man submit to kiss the 
rod of his oppressors, aud help to pamper their appetite for 
fiithy lucre ?—or must he learn to curtail his wants, in order to 
lessen the burden of indirect taxes? Jf so, he must make one 
woollen coat serve him, instead of two, during an inclement 
Winter, and cousume less sugar and salt in bis family, in consi- 
deration of the high duty ou those articles. 

One of the reasons assigned by the friends of the American 
System, for the passage of the tariff Dill, was the necessity of 
retaliating on the British Government for itnposing heavy du- 
ties on our rice, wheat, and other grain. Many worthy farmers 
have been gulled by this pretext; but every man of common 
sense must by this time be convinced that the osteusible cause 
of passing the law wis to protect manufactures, and to encou- 
rage internal improvements, by prodigally expending large 
sums of the public money,instead of paying off the National Debt 
with it. What honest man, then, can blame General Jackson 
for checking the extravagance of the Tariff party, by his veto? 
There cannot be a stronger proof of the injustice of the Tariff 
law, than the oppressive :nanner in which it operates against 
the trade of the Dutch, and many of the ports of Germany. 
We derive immense advantages from our commercial inter- 
course with Amsterdam, Autwerp, Lb.emen, Ilamburg, Lubec, 
and other cities, where our produce ts either admitted free of 
|duty or subject to the paltry tax of one per centam ; and, Th 
ireturn for their liberality, we tax their goods without merey. 
'Germans! and descendants of Germans! can you sanction this 
act of oppression ! 
monopoly ? ; 











Will you submit to be the slaves of a vile 

Can you consent to be excluded from all inter- 
‘course with Germany, the beautiful country of your nativity, 
land the land of vour ancestors? Will you suffer a few manu- 
ifacturers and their political friends, (by whose agency they 
thave been hoisted into office.) to debar you of free trade, and 
‘confine you to a home-market, and not permit you to benefit 
‘by maritime commerce, for the disposal of your surplus pro- 
duce? Bow not to the Tariff yoke! Do not disgrace the 
Live as you ever 
thave done, friends of freedom and liberal principles !—enemies 
ito tyranny and oppressive taxation! 


What good has the Tarif done? is a question which issues 
from the mouths of many—What States have been enriched 
by it? None !—but all have more or less suffered, particularly 
the cotton-growing States. Of the New England Siates, Maiue 
and New Hampshire have openly and nobly declared their hos- 
tility to the Tariff: they have set a magnanimous example to 
their sister States. Kentucky has been cajoled into a support 
of the Restrictive System, by the prospect beld out to her of 
growing rich by the manufacturing of cotton-bagging and cor- 
dage, and the culture of hemp. The people of that State have 
too much good sense to be made subservient to the views of a 
party, and they now begin to perceive that their true interest 
consists in preserving a friendly intercourse with the Southern 
States, which afford the best markets for their stock. Ohio— 
her near neighbor—contains an enterprizing and enlightened 
population, whose chief object for many years will be to direct 
their attention to agriculture, and profit by the fertility of the 
soil which a bountiful Providence has bestowed. Ohio is not 
yet prepared to manufacture extensively, nor is it to her inter- 
est: the facility of communicating. by the Lakes, with Canada 
and New York, enables her to obtain au ample supply of eve- 
ry kind of manufactures at a cheap rate ; and high duties will 
always be inimical to her success in manufacturing, as they of- 
fer stronger inducements to smuggle. Tempt but the avarice 
of the smuggler, and he wi!l bid defiance to all law: neither 
the fear of the dungeon, or chains, will daupt his desperate 
courage, or restrain his adventurous spirit. 

It is with great satisfaction I] have heard of your determina- 
tion to trausfer the Banner to your native city; and I sincerely 
hope that you will be liberally supported by an enlightened 
public, and particularly by the mechanics—a great portion of 
whom, consisting of blacksmiths and shipwrights, are suffering 
from the evil effeets of the Tariff. 

1 remain yours, 


HERMANN. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 





THE COTTON MANUPACTURE....No. 4. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In its relation to the Tariff, the Cotton Manufacture may be 
divided into three classes. The first comprises all the coarse 
fabrics. It is from this class that exportation chiefly takes 
place; of course the price of this description of goods must 
have been redaced not only so as to prevent importation, but 
as low as they are sold by any other sation. The misimum 
duty ov cottons, being Sj ceats the square yard, is equal to 
about 100 per ctnt. on this description of goods, but is wholly 
nominal! and inoperative, and a duty of one er two cents a 
square yard would be equally effectual as a protection in the or- 
dinary state of things, and even this weuld only be wanted in 
order to shut out an inferior article, made from inferior cotton. 
The second class includes the fuer descriptions of plain goods, 
as shirtings, sheetings, &c., the prices varying from 10 to 16 
cents the square yard. ‘The entire consumption of the country 
in this description of goods, is fully supplied by our manufac- 
ture, and the profits have been reduced to the average of the 
coarser manufacture; of course the tariff, which is nominally 
30 to 75 per cent., has no direct effect on them—at the same 
time very few of them are exported, and without a protection 
of three to five cents a square yard, occasional importations 
might take place from England, in periods of great depression, 
like those which have existed during the last few'years. ‘sue 
third class embraces printed calicoes and other dyed and color- 
ed goods—where, in addition to the manufacture of the cloth, 
other expenses are superadded. In the lower qualities of this 
class importation is entirely and effectually excluded by the 
tariff, and the manufacture stands on much the same footing as 
the first and second classes. In fact considerable quantities of low 
priced printed calicoes are exported. It isin the higher branches 
of this class, especially in the article of fine prints, that the Ameri- 
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can manufacturer meets a foreign article, paying the minimum 
duty, aud coming in competition with his own. Here the two 
conteuding tides of importation and manofacture meet—here 
is the sole action of the tariff. It is here only that the question 
of a reduction of the duty pinches. It as in reference to this 
part of the manufacture alone, so far as relates to any practical 
result, that the question should be discussed, whether the pre- 
sent tariff is reasonable or unreasonable, too much or too little. 
The duty on arunning yard of calico is 6 to 64 cents, which 
cau hardly be estimated at more than 334 per cent. on the low- 
est class of prints which are now in.ported—possibly it may in 
some cases amount to 40 per cent.; but as a large portion of 
them do not come under the minimum, the average rate of 
duty ou printed calicoes now imported, can not be estimated to 
average over 25 to 333 percent. This I dare say you will 
think too much, especially after the business shall have beeome 
fairly established, aud wiil prebably inquire, why, since the 
American manufacturer can make the goods as cheap as the 
Eeoglish, he should not be content with the same rate of profit? 
in which case he would not want any protecting tariff at all. 
You will point out to me certain established principles of poli- 
tical economy. Lor instance, it is a settled principle that the 
price of all commodities is regulated by the cost of production, 
and includes a reasonable profit on the capital employed : 
the price of British calicoes includes this profit. and of course 
includes what should be sufficient for the American manufac- 
turer, provided he is content with a profit which is reasonable. 
If he is not content with a profit which couteats the English 
manufacturer, it must be because he can better employ his eap- 
ital in some other pursuit, which it is for the interest of the 
country he should do. 

The misfortune is, that in applying these abstract principles 
to the operations of trade, one is met by so many of the dis- 
turbing causes, that practical men lose much of their confidence 
in these maxiins, as safe guides in real life, and many are rea- 
dy to deny the existence of the principles themselves. As an 
illustration of my meaning, I would refer to a remark in one cf 
Mr. Seniors lectures on wages, where, after stating that, theo- 
ret.cally wages ought to be equal in every place, he adds, * if 
there were no disturbing causes, if all persons knew perfectly 
well their own interest, -.nd sirietly followed it, and there were 
bo difficulties in moving capital er labor from place to place, 
and from employment to employment, the price of labor would 
be at the same time every where the same.” Now these dis- 
turbing causes being always more powerful than the tenden- 
cies to equality, counteract and overcome them. Ino the lan- 
guage of Mr. Senior, * these difficulties occasion the price of 
labor to vary materially, even at the same time and place.” 
The scieuce of political economy may be defined the science of 
tendencies. Nothing can be more delightful or more useful, 
than the study of those tendencies, as unfolded in the invalua- 
ble work of Adam Smith. But in bringing those principles to 
the test of experience, a practical man will find it necessary to 
pay at least equal attention to the operation of the disturbing 
and counteracting causes, as to the tendencies themselves. Ja 
the regulation of prices, the tendeney to equalization, accord- 
ing to the amount of labor and capital expended in the produc- 
tion of one commodity, compared with the labor and capital 
devoted to another, is so controlled and counteracted by the 
actual proportion which the supply bears to the demand, espe- 
cially in commodities requiring many years for their produc- 
tion, or a great outlay of capital, that it is not always easy 
to trace the operation of the tendency at ail. 

Take, for iustance, the article of coffee; it is hardly once in 
twenty years that the price will be found to give the actual va- 
lue of the labor and eapital employed in its production—it will 
be either above or below it; but as one sees new planiatious 
setting Out, or old ones cutting down, it is easy to perceive on 
which side of the true price the regulating tendency is oper- 
ating. A person who should undertake to speculate on the 
price of coflee, merely because it was above or below the value 
of the Jabor and capital employed in its production, would 
mistake as much as ap astronomer who should undertake to 
calculate the phenomena of the Solar System, without at- 
tending to any other operative power than the attraction of 
iue sun. 

The operation of these disturbing causes is entitled to a spe- 
cial notice in a practical consideration of the bearing of the 
Tarif'on the cotton manufacture of this couniry; which can 
only be realized by a careful examination of the facts in the 
case. ‘The first important fact which I shall bring forward is 
the general one, that since the introduction of the inventions of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, about the year 1780, the cotton 
manufacture in England has been paying, on the labor and 
capital employed in it, a rate of profit altogether above the aver- 
age of other employments, and that this state of things con- 
tinued, with slight fluctuations, up to the crisis of 1825-6; and 
that, during the five years subsequent to that crisis, the wages 
of labor and rate of profit on capital employed have been 
depressed altogether below the average raie, or that of a fair 
remuneration. As evidence of the first part of this proposi- 
ion, [ will content myself with referring tothe det. il of facts 
contained in an article in the Edinburg Review for June, 1827, 
on the cotton mauufacture, said to have been written by Mr. 
McCulloch, who thinks * ft is not too much to say that it was 
the wealth and energy derived from the cotton manufacture, 
that bore us [England] through the late dreadful contest.” Se 
constant and uniform had been the advance and success of this 
manufacture, that an opinion began to prevail that this branch 
of industry was to be exempt from the common let of the 
works of humanity, overproduction. The opinion hed been 
put forward very confideatly by men of imelligence, that the 
production of the raw materia! could not be pushed beyond the 
anuually increasing consumption of the manufacture.* The 
crisis at length arrived, in the general explesion of December, 
1826. For near six morths there was almost a total suspen- 
sion in this very important branch of business, during which 
period riots, bankruptcy, and ruin, were the order of the day. 
The result was a reduction of the prices, in the most stapie 
articles, of full 334 per cent., and this without apy material re- 
duction in the price of cotton, which had already fallen to 
about its lowest price, months before the crisis. The most im- 
portant fact, however, is, that although cottou goods then fell 
to prices which induced many manufacturers to step work, or 
merely to go on in order to save the miserable operatives from 


* See Cropper, Benson & Co.’s Circulars, . 1823, and others 
about the same period—the foundatiou of the ruinous and short-lived 
speculation in the Spring of 1825. 
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| 
starvation, still, during the five years which have now elapsed, | 
no considerable advance has taken place in prices. We have | 
heard of occasional! revivals of trade, but they have applied to | 
an increase of demand rather than any material improvement | 
of prices. In fact, ih 1829 prices were lower than at any pre- | 
vious time, and it is an unquestionable fact that at no period 
since 1825, has the capital and labor employed about the cotton 
manufacture received a fair remuneration. Perhaps the mere 
spinning forms au exception, there having been an increase of 
30 millions of pounds in the export of yarns from 1525 to 1530, 
which accounts for the trifling increase in the consumption of 
cotion, and there is little doubt that a better state of things ex- 
ists at the present moment. 

Now the conclusion which we draw from these facts is, that 
the cotton manufacture, during the long period of its prosperity 
in England, would have been a highly profitable manufacture 
in this country, after acquiring the necessary skill, even without 
any protecting tariff at all, more especially afier the intreduc- 
tion of the power loom: and it is a well known fact, that after 
the suceessful establishment of the manufacture In the coarse 
cottons, many leading manufacturers, up to the year 1525, con- 
sidered the Tariff as of litte or no importance at all. 

But the revulsion of 1226 brought with it a very different 
state of things, and the continuance of that state of things has 
wrought a corresponding change of opinion, in the minds of 
ihe persons engaged in this manufacture. As an elacidation, 
the course of the trade in the article of printed calicoes, will 
be taken. This branch of business had just been introduced, 
and had been found to be sufficiently profitable, when the de- 
pression of 1826 took place. It is a well known fact, that be- 
tween December, 1825, and June, 1226, the same article of 
printed cloth fell in Manchester from 15s to 9s the piece of 2s 
yards; and other manufactures in proportion. Of course the finish- 
ed article fell at once in this counury more than the amount of the 
minimum duty, and the change in price was equivalent to arepeal 
of the duty without such change. Tt was found that this duty 
was barely sufficient to sustain the business under this change 
of circumstances: it has sustained it; it has saved the whole 
capital engaged in it from inevitable ruin—that ruin which has 
swept away many of the oldest and greatest establishments of 
Manchester. It was not, however, this gcneral fall of prices 
which was the sole disturbing cause which operated severely 
upon the manufacturer of printed calicoes. ‘The manufacture 
was itself rapidly increasing, and interfering with and pressing 
back the accustomed importation: the importation, therefore, 
should be made to accommodate the diminished demand : this 
was no eusy matter: heavy losses in [826 produced a diminisb- 
ed supply and improved prices in 12827: an increased im- 
portation and ruinous prices followed in 182s. It was esti- 
mated in New York that there was an average loss of four to 
five cents a yard on the importation of that year. This result 
was particularly hastened by the immense importation, sales at 
auction, and the eventual failure of an English house, (Hutch- 
inson’s,) whose deficiency it was said would be but little short 
of £100,000. ‘This should have produced a reaction in 1829, 
but owing to a further depression taking place in that year, 
almost precisely the same operation was acted over again, in 
the excessive importation of prints, and their sale at auction at 
an enormous loss; im fact, precisely the same ruinevs individual 
operation was performed by an American house resident in Man- 
chester, who, in his turn, fatled for about another £ 100,000." It 
is NOt surprising that when, for two successive years, in addition 
to the foreign goods having been sold at home without any 
thing like a living profit to the manufacturer, a further enormous 
loss has been submitted to bv the importer, and that prices so made 
were the regulating prices of American prints, it is pot sur- 
prising that, iu this state of things, an alarming panic should 
seize on the public mind, in reference to the eventual success 
of this branch, and even the whole of the cotton manufacture. 
Those establishments and individuals who were deeply in debt, 
were unable to s and the shock of impaired credit. It required 
a full knowledge of all the circumstances in the ease, with 
some degree of nerve, to maintain a full faith in eventual suc- 
cess, under the pressure of wants so severe, and so contrary to 
the established phenomena of politreal economy. A brighter 
day, however, dawned in 1830, and has continued to the pre- 
sent time, with the remoral of severe pressure on the business in 
England, the whole business of the cotton manufacture has at once 
recovered a state of elastic prosperity. Public confidence has retura- 





ed, and capital is flowing into it, with a rapidity which must 
soon bring down the profits, where they are above the average, 
to their ordinary level. It will thus be apparent that the im- 
portant business of printing calicoes, in particular, has been 
saved from destruction by the operation of the Tariff, net oper- 
ating upon the tendencies contained in those axioms of politi- 
tical economy which you hold up as unerring guides in legisla- 
tion, but under circumstances which have disturbed those ten- 
dencies—which have swept them away with the ferce of a 
torrent. 

J have thus far confined myself almost entirely to the detail 
of facrs, to the correctness of which the fullest scrutiny ts in- 
vited. 

[ may avail myself of your very courteous invitation, to 
make some further remarks in another communication. 

STATIST. 

sr 1 


The fillowing extract from an English paper, ss an appropriate 
exemplification of the state of things in 1820: 


Mascursrenr, July 15.—Not a little extraordinary is the amonnt of 
@xports to the United States, in the face of the Tariff, and markets the 
most ruinous to all appearance. Five million yards of plain calicoes, 
and thirtees millions and a half of prints, have been already dispatched, 
being two millions and a half less in prints only than last year. ‘The 
accounts of slics from thence, are, nevertheless, disastrous in the high- 
est degree. Printed cloths, which. with all the charges of freight, im- 
surance, &c., superadded to the prime cost, could not be laid down in 
New York for less than 22s. 6d. per piece, have fetched, by public 
auction, a usual way of selling there, no more than 15s. The orders 
which bad been given ont by the American merchants, resident m this 
town, some time ago, they would most gladly have counternmranded, 
opon the receipt of tidings so unwelcome, and, perhaps, in some in- 


stances, they may have sneceeded. ‘The greater part of the exports, 
however. there is too much reason to fear, is not for their account. 


Too wary to operate against great odds, many of those who purchased 
largely before the "Tariti, have been turning their attention to the more 
: The commission-house supersedes the mer- 
ehant—consigninents are the order of the day, and the manufacturer, 
for the sake of an advance, and the absence of home demand, happy to 
disenctmber his warehouse of some portion of its groaning piles, too 
eagerly accepts the msks the more experienced merchant as eagerly 
seaigus to hin 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. XEX. 


In discussions of this kind, some latitude must be allowed in 
the use of language. Propositions, that, in the main, are true, 
and applicable to every particular included in the general 
term, are stated as being universally true. This is justifiable, 
when the exceptions are comparatively few and slight. 

As a general proposition, it may be stated, that every day's 
worl: in the United States, or in any other country where the re- 
venue is collected through the custom-house, will produce a less 
result—ecreate less value—thanif the revenue were obtained by di- 
rect taxation. 

This proposition must be admicted to be important. Even if 
not precisely accurate as a universal proposition, it is manifest- 
ly true in regard to our ‘Tariff, and mast be equally true in re- 
gard to the ‘Tariff of any other country, founded on like prin- 
ciples. The proposition would be nearly self-evident as to the 
Tariff of this country, if it were confined to the absurd duties 
on iron and articles manufactured from iron. As this part of 
the Tariff policy has been well discussed—as the evil, in this 
form, has attracted some attention—the above position, viz: 
that the Tariff causes every man to Jese something out of his 
day’s work, or his day's wages, which is the same thing, may 
be well illustrated by the effect and operation of the Tariff up- 
on matters and things convected with iron. Mr. Sarchet, or 
some other man conversant with details, would do an invalua- 
ble service to the public, by a treatise, to show the diminished 
production of the country, caused only by that part of the Ta- 
riff that operates on iron and articles manufactured from iron. 


{the legitimate sphere of the National Legislature. 


a 





as much be protected, by the laws of Congress, in relation to 
the health of the country, as in regard to any other subject. 

The national legislation bas not yet extended to quite this 
length. Congress has not yet undertaken to prescribe medi- 
cines, or to pass laws evacting in what mode or with what ac- 
companiments medicines should be taken, nor by whom in 
particular they should be administered : in short, the promot- 
ing or protecting the health of this country, has not hitherto 
been one of the avowed objects of the American System. 

This extreme of usurpation and absurdity would probably be 
considered, by the ‘Tariff party in Congress, as rather beyond 
Yet, is nor 
the effect and operation of the existing Tariff, upon the health 
of the country, and the duration or average term of life of our 
citizens, nearly or quite as injurious as if Congress had avow- 
edly assumed and exercised the right to legislate upon matters 
relating to the health of the people of the United States—and, 
in so doing, had made the mistakes whieh legislators almose 
inevitably make when they overstep their bounds ? 

fn making laws which tend to impair the health of their eon- 
stituents, the Members of Congress have acted in ignorance. 
None of them would have knowingly undertaken so serious a 
respoosibility as that of debarring or preventing the citizens of 
the United States from the means of preserving or restoring 
their health. Yet the effects of ignorance are sometimes as in- 
jurious as those of guilt; and gross ignorance, or culpable in- 
difference, would be chargeable upon those who are responsi- 
ble for the present ‘Tariff, were it only fer its deleterious effects 
upon the health of the people, and espeeially of the poor. 

The levity with whieh this Ne. is introdueed is not in ae- 
cordance with the feeling which is appropriate to this part of 
the discussion. It cannot be too often repeated, that no human 
legislator can foresee, or afterwards estimate, the injurious ef- 
fect of a restrictive law upon any eve department of human 





[ can but allude to it cursorily aud generally. Probably no 
man could enumerate one-tenth part of the things convected 
with iron, which are necessarily worse or dearer—and often 
worse and dearer by reason of this absurd portion of the absurd 
Tariff. Every house, especially every wooden house, built at 
the same expense, is less substantial, less tight, more leaky, 
will need more repairs, be less convenient, and sooner require 
to be re-built, only by the elect and operation of the tax on 
nails. Suppose that the unknown tax on iron only operated to 
prevent the erectioi. of barns, and sheds, and out-houses, on a 
farm: it would be enough to couvert the agricultural interest 
to a sound and rational policy.:f the farmers had a tenth of the 
intelligence, ia regard to ths subject, which is aseribed to them 
by the Tariff party. Suppose this tax on won and steel inm- 
plements did no other harm than to prevent the farmers from 
getting the best ploughs, the best shovels, the best spades, the 
best hoes, the best won rakes for gardens, the best harrows, the 
best contrivances for shelling Indian corn, the best saws, ham- 
mers,* and axes : Suppose that the tariff on iron and iron im- 
plemeuts, in which steel is always included, did no more mis- 
chief than to prevent the body of farmers from having plenty 
of tools, and the best toels ; meither the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, nor avy special committee that Con- 
gress—which should take no cognizance of the subject, except 
to repair past errors—could appoint, could be able to estimate 
the amount of mischiel done by the Tariff in this form. Such 
a committee could not even estimate the amount of evil done 
by the tariff on iron alone, if it confined its investigation euher 
to the covering of houses or the building of ships—nor even to 
what seems to have been the peculiar business of Compress, 
the making of roads. It seems now to be demonstrated that 
rail-ways are, upon the whole, the cheapest and best roads, 
when the commuuvication is great and much freight is to be 
transported, and that they are preferable to canals. If there 
is any hope that this absurd tax on iron, se essestially affecting 
rail-ways, will be repealed withiu a reasonable time, it would 
be imprudent for private adventurers or companies to construct 
a rail-way any where, where a parallel road, or any road that 
can come in competition with it for the same freight and pas- 
sengers, could be made, while the rails which are wanted for 
the road are at the artificial tariff prices—because, if the price 
of iron rails should be reduced to the natural prices, another 
road, built better and more cheaply, would probably supercede 
the tariff road. 

The repeal of the absurd American System will, in its ef- 
fects, by stimulating individual enterprize, do more for internal 
improvements—oue of the favorite objects of the American 
System, without a violation of the Constitution, or the outlay 
of the public money—than will be done by all the contemplat- 
ed expenditure aud misexpenditure of the public money under 
the ‘Tariff dispensation. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 

* The hammer, perhaps, forms the single exception as to the opera- 
tion of the TaritT to make tools either worse or much dearer. The En- 
glish hammer, as commonly imported, is more brittle than an American 
made hammer. 
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FOR TURF BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


AN APVEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Pwenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XX. 


The disposition to intermeddle with what does not concern 
it, is quite too characteristic of our National Legislature. Con- 
gress has gone out of its way to find follies. It has legislated 
upon many subjects as much without its sphere as the science 
of astronomy. The Tariff construction un‘formly omits the 
controlling and restricting words—*‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties,” &e.—in the clause of the Constitution which authori- 
zes Congress to provide for the general welfare ; and tt would 
have been in the spirit of the American System, if Congress 
had usdertaken to prescribe for the health of the people, un- 
der the authority “to Jay and collect duties, to provide for the 
general welfare.” It would be but am extension of the principle 
of the American System, if the majority in Congress should 
declare that the Constitution had in terms authorized Congress 
to provide for the general welfare, and had thereby conferred 
upon Congress the right—to be exercised or not, according to 
the diseretion of that body—to consider the body of the people 
of the United States the patients of the Members of Congress, 
to be doctored by home-taught physicians, eured by domestie 





drugs and medicines : in short, that domestic industry should 


life ; he cannot know its effects—he can ascertain little of the 
evil it does, scarcely any thing of the good which it prevents. 
[t is necessary, therefore, to beseech the reader vot to consider 
what may be said under this topie—the effect of the Tariff on 
the health ef the country—as ap argument, or any thing more 
than very imperfect hints for an argument, So far is any man 
who ever promoted or advocated a law imposing any restric- 
tion upon natural rights, unable to foresee, predict, or ascer- 
tain its consequences, that the very fact of interfering with 
rightful human action, implies a degree of arrogance, folly, and 
presumption, which, but for the facet, a philosopher would not 
expect to find in this advanced age. 

The very important and obvious consideration of the bealth 
of the country, as affected by the Tariff, does not seem to have 
occurred to those, who, in the arrogance of power and the self- 
complacency of intellect which they did not possess, imposed 
the Tariff. The remaining, and all-important question, is, 
whether they have the fairness and candor to examine, that 
they may know whether they have done wreng—and honor 
and honesty enough to repair the wrong. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 





PROPOSALS. 

It is proposed to raise a fund for the gratuitous eirculation of 
the four last pages of this paper, weekly, containing the edito- 
rial and original matter, upon the following terms : 

1. There shall be published 1000 extra copies, on cheap 
common paper, for gratuitous eirculation throughout the fifty- 
two Counties of Pennsylvania, in the ratio of their represen- 
tation in the State Legislature. 





2. Every Editorof a newspaper of every party, every Mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and every Member of Congress, shal! 
receive a copy, il he is willing to pay the postage of it. The 
otber eepies will be distributed to other public officers, and to 
such private individuals as may be considered the most inclin- 
ed to co-operate. 

3. The distribution of the papers, and the sole management 
of the fund, will be placed under the supervision of three re- 
spectable gentlemen, who, at the expiration of one year, wil! 
close their accoums, and furnish each contributor to the fund 
with a report of their operations. 

4. The charge which will be made for these one thousand 
copies, will be the precise amount, and no more, of the actual 
cost of the paper, the press-work, postage on letters, and the 
expenses incidental to the distribution, the Editor desiring no 
advantage from this extra edition, except what may ultimately 
result to him from a more enlarged circulation of the paper. 

5. The publication of this extra edition shall be commenced 
a3 soon as a sum shall be obtained adequate te cover the ex- 
penses for six months, and will be continued for ove year, pro- 
vided the fund contributed shall bold out so long. Should the 
fund contributed amount to more than sufficient to pay for the 
one thousand copies for ene year, the surplus will be applied 
to the publication of additional copies te be distributed as the 
Committee of Supervision shall direct. 











EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 





TERMS.—This paper is published every Wepyrspay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con 
struction of the Constitution. 

> The price is Five Dottars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subseriptious for less than a year at the rate of Six Dottans 
per annum. 

> Commesications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub 
SCriptt pit. 

{> There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
al} pay ments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
theirtransmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, fres of 
postage, to the subscribers. 


i> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the snbscri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 








Printed by T.- W. USTICK, No. 3, Franklin Place, (nea. the 
Post Office,) Philadelphia- 
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